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NOTE 

TO PAKENTB, GUAKDIANS, AND TEACHERS. 



rv:. 



I 
r^ 



The purpose of the " Glen Morris Stories" is to 
sow the seed of pure, noble, manly character in the^^ 
^>v mind of our great nation's childhood. They exhibit" 
' the virtues and vices of childhood, not in prosy, un- 
f readable precepts, but in a series of characters which 
^ move before the imagination as living beings do before 
the senses. Thus access to the heart is won by way of 
the imagination. While the story charms, the truth 
_^ sows itself in the conscience and in the affections. Th^e 
^ child is thereby led to abhor the false and the vile, and 
"'^ to sympathize with the right, the beautiful, and the 
P^^ true. To every parent, teacher, and guardian, who has 
^ affinity with these high purposes, the "Glen Morris 
^^Jl Stories" are most respectfully inscribed by their fellow- 
laborer in the field of childhood, 

Francis Forrb&tbr. 
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KATE CAELTON. 



OHAPTEE I. 
Sulky all Day. 



"I WANT my breakfast, Mrs. Carlton," said 
Kate Carlton to her aunt, one morning. Kate 
said this in a very angry -tone of voice, and with 
much haughtiness in her manner. 

" The breakfast-table was cleared half an hour 
ago, my dear," replied Mrs. Carlton, looking up 
from her work, and speaking very kindly. • 

" Indeed ! and what am I to do for my break- 
fast, pray !" 

" You may go into the kitchen and eat it, my 
dear, if the servants have not put every thing 
away. If they have, you must wait until dinner- 
time. I cannot allow a second breakfast to be 
prepared for you any more." 
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12 KATE CARLTON. 

" The idea !" exclaimed Kate. " Do you think 
/ would eat in the kitchen ?" 

" You must eat there this morning, my dear, 
or go hungry until dinner," said Mrs. Carlton, 
with a coolness which showed that she was not 
to be moved. . 

Kate was now fiercely angry. She was very 
fond of sleeping far into the morning. Hitherto 
she had been indulged by her kind aunt with a 
nicely-prepared breakfast whenever she chose 
to come down-stairs. This, of course, was a 
troublesome practice. The servants grumbled 
about it; Mr. Carl to»> had entered his protest 
against it, because it was a needless addition to 
his wife's cares ; and Uncle Morris had opposed 
it, because, he said, "it would ruin the girl to 
indulge her laziness in that way." Hence, Kate 
had been told the day before that she must 
henceforth rise early enough to eat breakfast 
with the family. The new rule was now being 
put in force for the first time. Kate's pride 
was woufided. She stamped her slippered foot 
on the floor, her eyes flashed like two little 
comets, and she said firmly — 
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SULKY ALL DAY. 13 

"I'll write to my mamma, and tell her that 
you mean to starve me !" 

Uncle Morris, who had been a silent listener 
to this brief conversation, now laid his morn- 
ing paper upon the table. His blue eyes shot 
mixed rays of merriment and anger over the 
top of his spectacles at his excited niece, and 
he said — 

"Tut, tut, tut I Such language cannot be 
allowed in this cottage. You must speak re- 
spectfully to your aunt, or keep silence, Miss 
Kate." 

" Let her give me my breakfast, then. I did 
not come here to be starved," replied Kate, 
shooting one of her sharpest sneers at the good 
old man. 

" You came here to find a home, my child, 
and you must submit to the rules of the house- 
hold. Your kind aunt has indulged yoiir indo- 
lence ever since you came here, by getting you 
a breakfast whenever you chose to eat it. She 
will do so no more. Hereaftw, you must be 
down-stairs at the regular hour for breakfast, 
or go without, unless you choose to eat a little 
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14 KATE CARLTON. 

later at the servants' table in the kitchen. Tliis 
rule is made for your own benefit. We shall 
all be pleased to see you at table with us. If 
you will not, the blame will be your own. 
The proverb says. Idleness must tharik itself if 
it go harefoot You must thank yourself if you 
go without a breakfast." 

" The idea !" exclaimed Kate, turning round 
and pulling the door after her with a bang, as 
she left the room. A moment later she was in 
her chamber weeping violently, and mutteri^ 
sundry hard sayings about her aunt and XJHcle 
Morris, with which I do not care to soil the 
pages of this book. 

Mrs. Carlton held her needle still, listening 
to Kate's retiring footsteps, until they were no 
longer audible. Then sighing deeply she mur- 
mured, "What an imgrateful girl!" and re- 
sumed her sewing. But Kate's harsh words 
remained in her heart like the stings of angry 
bees. 

As for Uncle Morris, he gave expression to 
his feelings by repeating the words of the king 
of proverb-makers : As vinegar to the teethy and 
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BULKY ALL DAY. 15^ 

(18 amohe to the eyes^ so is the sluggard to him 
that sendsth her^ and to those who seek to re- 
form her. He added the latt^ clause himself, 
to make it more exactly suit the case of Kate. 

When the dinner-hour arrive(^nd the family 
was seated round the tabl§, Kate was missing. 
Jessie Carlton looked at the vacant chair, and 
then, turning to her mother, said — 

" Where is cousin Kate, mother?" 

" She is in her room, my dear. Perhaps she 
did not hear the bell. Suppose you run up and 
tell her dinner is ready," said Mrs. Carlton. 

" Her ladyship has the sulks, I guess. She 
will punish her appetite to feed her temper, and 
will not come down to dinner," replied Uncle 
Morris, with a faint ^ smile. The good old man 
was too much grieved with his forward niece 
to smile heartily. 

Jessie went to Kate's chamber-door, and gave 
it two or three gentle taps. Eeceiving no an- 
swer, she tapped louder. Still no answer came. 
Opening the door, she saw Kate seated with her 
face on the dressing-table and hidden by her 
arms. Touching her shoulder, Jessie said — 
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16 KATE OAKLTON. 

" Kate, dinner is readj. Will you please to 
come down ?" 

" Go away !" growled Kate, without deigning 
to look up. 

Jessie felt Imrt by these harsh words, but 
being anxious to conciliate her cousin, she kept 
down her feelings, and said — 

" Katie dear, do come down to dinner." 

"Go away, I tell you!" growled Kate 
again. 

" Shall I tell ma that you are sick and can't 
come?" said Jessie, who, not knowing what had 
occurred in the morning, began to think Kate 
was really sick. 

These kind words were like oil poured on the 
fire of Kate's anger. She chose to think her 
cousin was mocking her. Starting up from her 
seat she planted her feet firmly on the fioor, 
stretched out her right arm, and pointing to- 
wards the door, looked fiercely on poor Jessie, 
with the air of a queen in a passion, and said — 

" Leave my room, you little torment !" 

Jessie was somewhat frightened, and deeply 
wounded in her feelings. She left the room, 
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SULKY ALL DAY. 17 

hurried down-stairs, and, as she re-entered the 
dining-room, burst into tears. 

" What is the matter, Jessie dear?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Carlton, turning round, and drawing Jes- 
sie to her side. 

Several moments passed before Jessie could 
persuade her sobs to keep down, enough to^ 
enable her to tell her story. During these 
moments^ Hugh nudged Guy's arm, and re- 
marked, in his usual unbrotherly spirit — 

"Another girU^ quarrel, I guess." ' * 

" Jessie never quarrels. Kate has said some- 
thing to grieve her," replied Guy,* in a voice, 
which reached his sister's ear. 

" Yes^" said Jessie, stifling her sobs, " she 
called me a little torment^ and ordered me out 
of the room." 

"Kate is her own tormentor. Her pride 
turns every thing she touches 'into thorns and 
briers," remarked Uncle Morris. 

Jessie now finished the story of her reception 
by Kate, after which her mother kissed her 
with great tenderness. That sweet, loving kiss 
was like a healing balm to Jessie's feelings. 
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18 KATE CABLTON. 

She dried her tears, and seating herself, began 

eating her jiinner. ; 
• ' .' The meal-times .at Glen Morris Cottage j?5^ere 

iisnally very pleasant pccasions. Uncle Morris 

made them; so with his wise but lively sayings, 

and his taqt at drawing the family^ into familiar 

conversation. To^daj^ ^oweverj tteold g^tle- 
.^^ ma,p, "^as thoughtful, and a - ^hade ^f- s^ness 

nested K)ii his Qolil^.featnrfes/ He' saM little. 
' No one else was inclined Xo talk:^ The dinner- . 

honri passed awayCalmost gloomily. Kate's evil . 

spirit act^d upon th«ih all liEe a cold east wind, 
. »^sl>reading damp, and fOg, and dairknesff all 4^vers^: 
-;. that otherwise ha^py household.; Strang^j'^that 

a poor gij*l, cast^oji tlie charity of .her relations, 

and so totally dependent upoji their kindness as 

she was> «ould^^^so ungrateful ! 

Mrs. Carl ton ^xpi:essed her .fonder at fs^te's., 

Tiondue^, An ^r- ^nv^sation '^about hei;^ after 

* •- dinnir.* : *^ ' x- "^ ' - *. V "^ 

" She is a ^oilfed, proud girl," sa^id Uncle' 
j\£orris, "And^i^art exjdains i^^ll.'- As thje old./- 
p prdterb has it, Pri^& is as loud a beggar as 

* r .wantj and' a great deal mare .muay. ^ ; 
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SULKY ALL DAT. 19 

It was agreed between Mrs. Carlton tind Uncle 

Morris, that Kate should be left to herself. His 

'sister's heart inclined her to' send food up-stairs 

-to' the silly girl; but in judgment she agreed 

with Mr. Morris, t^ho closed their long -talk over • 

the mattej* by saying, in his pleasafit way — 

'' JiCt h«p' alpne. . vWe have undertaken to 
treak in the cOlt, aiwj, proud ^ sl^e is, hunger ' 
^ will sooiCteach "her that it U he&^ to tend the 
Qieck thorn, bruise tkefoTeheadP * 

• At the clpSQof that afternoon Jessie came 

home from scEiool with l^er friend Carrie Sher- 

• ■ * '-i>' " * * i * 
• wood, and MiS Alice Sherweod^arrie^s elder 

^ster. 'This ' young,^ lady ha4- beien'* away to 

school mosfrpf^the tjHjQ since the settlement of * 

the Cariton iamily at Duncan ville. ^ She had 

^rmed a^ slight Acqumntance- with jKate at 

Jessie's . picrjiie, the previous summer. The 

, reader will perhaps: r^oU^t "that- Kate was 

• nnsitilig Qien STorris then, -and Alicejwas spend- 
ing a brief yaeatiotf* at honie.^"' -. ^ 

Alice haS now left school, and kjuowing Kate 



<? See ••Dicif DuKOAN," chapl«KlO. . 
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20 KATE CAKLTON. 

to be about her own age, was desirous to culti- 
vate her acquaintance. Hence, when Jessie 
and Carrie came^ bounding into her father's 
house, the first afternoon after her arrival home, 
she said — 

"Jessie, wait a moment. I'll step over to 
Glen Morris with you. I want to see your 
cousin Kate." 

Jessie thought of the part which had been 
*acted by Kate at noon, and her face grew very 
long and blank. This was so unlike her warm, 
loving ways, that Alice noticed it, and added, 
after a few moments' silence — 

"Kate is well, i^n't she?" 

" Yes," said Jessie, " Kate is well." 

" She is at home too, isnl she?" 

"Yes," replied Jessie, still looking very 
thoughtful, " Kate is at home." * 

"Then I'll go over with you, and make her a 
call." 

"I don't think she will see you this after- 
noon," said Jessie, scarcely knowing what to say. 

" Fiddlestrings !" exclaimed Alice. (Fiddle- 
strings was a favorite word with Alice, though 
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SULKY ALL DAY. 21 

if tlie reader can see what fiddlestrings liad to 
d9 with Jessie's reply, he is certainly more keen 
than I am.) " If Kate is at home, and not sick, 
she will see me, I'm sure. Not see*77i^, indeed ! 
Fiddlestrings !" 

" Well, I think she won't see you," said Jessie. 

"What makes you think so?" 

" Because — because— well, because I do," re- 
plied Jessie, still unwilling to expose her cousin 
to Alice. 

" That's what they call a lady's reason," said 
Alice; "but I shall go for all that. I'll be 
ready in a minute." 

"Ill go with you, too," said Carrie, after 
Alice had left the room. 

" Yes, do," replied Jessie, still retaining her 
thoughtful look. She was wondering if Kate 
would after all see Alice. 

" What is the matter with you ?" asked Car- 
rie, wondering why Jessie looked so thoughtful. 
" Don't you want me to go with you ?" 

"To be sure I want you," said Jessie, her 
face growing round and bright again with its 
old happy smile. 
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22 KATE CARLTON. 

Alice now came back equipped for lier short 
walk. She was a fine-looking girl, with large 
brown eyes, beautifully arched eyebrows, round, 
rosy cheeks, shaded by clusters- of long brown 
ringlets, a small nose, and one of the sweetest 
of dimpled chins. No wonder that Carrie whis- 
pered to Jessie, as Alice tripped down the steps 
of the piazza before them — 

" Isn't my sister pretty ?" 

" Splendid !" said Jessie. 

When they arrived at Glen Morris Cottage, 
and Alice's introductions to Mrs. Carlton and 
Uncle Morris were over, she said — 

" Can I see Miss Kate, Mrs. Carlton?" 

" I will send Martha up to her room to call 
her," replied Mrs. Carlton, evasively. 

Martha was sent up with Miss Sherwood's 
compliments and Mrs. Carlton's request that 
she would come down and see her young friend. 

" Tell Miss Sherwood that I cannot see com- 
pany to-day," was Kate's haughty reply to 
Martha. 

"Yes, Miss," said Martha, staring with sur- 
prise at this rude message. As she was turning 
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SUI^y ALL DAY. 23 

from the door, Kate spoke again, and this time 
in a voice loud enough to be heard half way 
down-stairs — 

"If Miss Sherwood wishes to know why I 
can't see company, tell her to ask my aunt ; or 
— here — tell her a starving person can't be ex- 
pected, to see company." 

" Yes, Miss," said Martha ; " I'll tell missus 
what you say." 

Mrs. Carlton met Martha in the hall, and 
having heard her niece's impertinent message, 
returned to the parlor and said — 

" Miss Sherwood, you must excuse my niece. 
She declines seeing company to-day. Kate is 
sometimes a little whimsical, you know. You 
will excuse her, will you not ?" 

This was an honest reply. Some ladies would 
have said Kate was sick. But Mrs. Carlton 
knew that to tell a lie for politeness' sake is 
just as mean and wicked as to lie through 
fear or for the sake of gain. So she told as 
much of the truth as she could, without expos- 
ing Kate's misconduct to her visitor. Kate 
was whimsical, proudly, wickedly whimsical. 
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24 KATE CARLTON. 

Alice felt hurt, althougli she accepted the ex- 
cuse with as much grace and apparent good- 
nature as she could command. On her way 
back, she said to her sister — 

" Carrie ! I think Kate Carlton's whims make 
her very disagreeable, don't you ?" 

" I wish she was like Jessie," said Carrie, not 
liking to give a direct reply to her sister's ques- 
tion. Carrie had been taught to speak evil of 
no one. 

"Fiddlestrings!" exclaimed Alice,. by which 
expressive term I suppose she meant to say that 
Carrie, had not answered her question. 

Did Kate cease sulking that afternoon? 
Fancy yourself peeping into her room just after 
the tea-bell had rung. She sits in her rocking- 
chair now. Her hair is disordered, her eyes 
red with weeping, her face is pale with exhaus- 
tion, her brow is clouded, her lips are pursed 
and pouting. A more perfect embodiment of 
pride in an ill-humor you have perhaps never 
seen. But hist ! she is talking to herself. Let 
us listen. 

"Tea-time, is it? Well, I shan't go down. 
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SULKY ALL DAY. 26 

I won't gratify that ugly old frump they call 
Uncle Morris. I wish he wasn't my uncle. As 
to my Uncle and Aunt Carlton, they are cruel — 
regular Bluebeards. Here they have kept me 
all day with nothing to eat. Oh my ! how faint 
and lear I am ! I've a great mind to go down, 
after all, for I am terrible hungry. But I wonH, 
I'll die first. They want to humble me, but 
they can't do it Humble me^ indeed! No, 
they can't humble Kate Carlton I The cruel 
creatures, to starve me in this way ! I won't 
stand it. I'U go away from this horrid place. 
Yes, I'll write to my mother directly — this 
blessed minute." 

This purpose seemed to relieve Kate's pas- 
sion. She lighted her lamp, closed the shut- 
ters, took out her writing materials, and wrote 
as follows : 

** Glen Morris Cottage, April — , 18 — . 

" My deab, deab Motheb, — 

."I want you to take me away from this 
horrid place directly. They treat me cruelly. 
They are starving me to death. It is now past 
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26 KATE CAELTON. 

seven o'clock, and I have not tasted a single 
morsel all day. I'm faint and sick. I shall 
soon die, if you don't come for me. I'm too 
weak to write any more. Please do come for 
me soon. Dear, dear mother, do come. I am 
" Your affectionate child, 

" Kate Carlton." 

Writing this wicked note so gratified Kate's 
feelings, that they grew calmer, and being 
really weary through hunger and much weep- 
ing, she hurried into bed, and wept herself into 
an uneasy sleep. 

Such was Kate's first experience of the sterner 
discipline which Uncle Morris had judged it 
necessary to apply to Kate. Since her coming 
to Glen Morris, the good old man had tried the 
power of kindness, and all the family had in- 
dulged her, until it had become clear as a 
moonbeam that her pride, idleness, and vanity 
were too deeply rooted to be overcome by in- 
dulgent kindness. "She must be rigidly dis- 
ciplined. We must mingle the gall of correc- 
tion with the honey of kindness. Our love 
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must be a bitter-sweet," the old man had said. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlton had agreed with him. 
Their first attempt was on her lazy habit of 
late sleeping in the morning. Her pride had 
rebelled. You have seen her through that day 
of pride and passion. Did you ever study a 
more unpleasant picture? Let it teach you 
that a proud, vain young lady in a fit of pas- 
sion is one of the most odious objects in the 
world. 
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A Seashore Trip. 

" DiNG-A-LiNa, ding-a-ling, ding," said the 
^^;fir8t breakfast-bell" the next morning at seven 
o'clock. It spoke so loud that all in the house, 
who were not already up, were waked by it, 
Kate among the rest. 

" Oh dear, I s]^ppose I must get up," said she, 
yawning, " or I shall be starved again as I was 
yesterday." 

So Kate arose, dressed, and at the summons 
of the "second bell," went down-stairs. She 
swept into the dining-room with the air of a 
great lady, scarcely deigning smile or word in 
reply to the friendly greetings of the family. 

No allusion was made by any one to the affair 
of the day previous, except Hugh. He was 
always on the look-out for a chance to " tease 
the girls," as he was wont to call it. Hence, 
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A 8EA6HOBE TBIP, 29 

when a pause occurred in the conversation of 
the family, he turned to Kate and said — 

"Kate, why didn't you come down •to see 
your friend Alice, yesterday ?" 

A deep blush burned in Kate's cheeke, a 
frown gathered on her brow, and her eyes 
flashed scorn on her cousin, who was promptly 
rebuked by his father saying — 

"Silence! Hugh." 

When breakfast and. family prayers were 
over. Master Hugh rose from his knees, and 
slipping up to Kate's side, said in a low tone of 
voice-r- 

" Kate, did you pray^ as well as fast, yestei*- 
day?" 

Kate replied with one of her most killing 
frowns, but Jessie, who was sitting by her side, 
having heard Hugh's question, came to her 
relief by saying — 

"You are a good-for-nothing tease. Mister 
Hugh. You will have to pray and fast a good 
deal, before you become what you ought to be." 

Hugh was about to reply, but seeing his 
Uncle Morris coming towards him, he checked 
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30 KATE CARLTON. 

his ready tongue, and darted out of the room. 
Uncle Morris touched Kitte on the shoulder 
very gently, ^n^ said— 
-*^ I ana going to take a drive with your aunt 

* this morning, -and should be plea'Sed to have 
your company,. Miss Kate. Wpl you go ?" 

This was said -.so kindly, .and appealed. «o 
fitrongl^ *p tha'girfa besVlpv^ f^reation, that, 
** in spite of thetinhealed wound* still festering ux^ 
'^ her proud heart, &he yjelde^/aC half-V«luctant 
assent. True, her pridfe sent an abrupt ^^No, 
Sir," "to.her lips ; but the-thought, " I might as 
well take pleasure whgp, tcan,^ recalled ii, and 
she said, with great' stiffne^-*-" ' * ^ 

"If you^pjease^ Sir:" • 
tJiicle Morris puljed -out his watch, and after 
•^^ looking ajb it musingly ^while,^replied — 

. "That's rigl^t^ Be ready 'J)y tmi o'clock, my- 

. de^or." ; . - • :. • ..." ^ . : • / 

y Kate 'bowed ^ ajid swept crut ^ the room in 

' * her usual . style. She ^ent'up-stairs, somewhat 

,softefti6d by the delicate kindness which h^d 

• been shown her by all the 'ftimily qxcept Hiigh. 
'Blind:*a8 was h^ pride, ahe could not Xvoid 
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seeing that they had not only refrained from 
triumphing* over her submission to authority, 
but that they had all acted asdf they wished to 
spare her feelings as much as possible — all but 
Hugh. '. ^ • • 

"Hugh is an impertinent \boy," «he mused. 
" I don't like him <5ne bit. But, then he always 
^aB-)a tease i- Why . should * I. .cnre for Mtfi'f 

^The rest of fhem werd kind, and didfi't make 
any fun of me foivhitmbling njyself. . Oh dear ! 
1 wisb I was at honae again, where I dould 
always have my own way. I don't like tlieir^ 

^ways i&*thi8 bouse. 'They'* are t<5b strfct, and 
yet'*^ — here Kate paused, sat down, laid her face 
on the table, with her ai:m8 round her head,*'and 

;^ thmght. Of course I can't telLyou her thoughts, 
because she never told- tjjem try me. But she 
thoyghtvseYcral minutes, and thep^. sitting up, 
feigHed anil > said: ?'^Tter aTl, Uncle Moms is a 
kind old-'m^n. I was asHigly as J could be all 
da/ yesterday, and to-day he takes me out for a 
,drive. Heigho ! I wish I ivas mor^like him:" ■ 
Just at that moment Kate's eye rested on the 
letter she had,)vritten the flight before. It was 
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unfolded. She read it over, sighed, said "I 
guess I won't send it," and tore it to fragments. 
After doing which very sensible deed, she 
said — 

" There ! now I must make haste and dress, 
or Uncle Morris will drive away without me." 

She was right. Uncle Morris had given her 
a lesson in punctuality not long before, by 
starting on a drive without her, because she was 
not ready at the appointed minute. 

Just as the clock struck ten, Kate left- her 
room, dressed in very gay style. Her best hat, 
highly beplumed and flowered, a costly shawl, 
a rich blue-silk dress, and thin slippers, adorned 
her person. Had she been going to call on 
some stately lady of wealth and fashion, she 
could scarcely have gone in a gayer style. 

Uncle Morris smiled more in pity than in 
anger, as Kate stalked into the room with 
stately steps. 

"Carriage ready. Sir!" said the coachman, 
looking in at the hqjl door. 

" All right, James," replied Mr. Morris ; and 
turning to Kate, he said : " Carriage ready, my 
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dear. You can step in and take the back seat. 
I see your aunt is coming down-stairs." 

Kate left the room, and seated herself in the 
carriage. Mrs. Carlton, who had seen her as 
she swept down the hall, now joined her bro- 
ther, saying, as she went down the hall — 

"How foolishly that girl does dress! She 
looks more fit for a grand party than for a ride 
along country lanes." 

" Oavdy^ slothful people a/re wasps which eat 
vp the honey made hy the indusiHous hees^'^ re- 
plied the old gentleman, shrugging his shoulders. 

" Stop at Mr. Sherwood's place, James," said 
Uncle Morris to the coachman, as he stepped 
into the carriage. 

" Yes, Sir," replied the man, bowing respect- 
fally. 

Seeing that Kate ^looked surprised at this 
order, Uncle Morris said — 

" I thought a young companion would make 
your ride more agreeable. Miss Kate ; so I sent 
a* note to Miss Sherwood, by Jessie, inviting 
her to ride with us." 

Kate blushed, and stammered her thanks. 
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She felt that she had not treated Alice politely 
the day before, and was mortified at the pros- 
pect of having to make an apology. She did 
not know that Uncle Morris had planned this 
drive chiefly for the purpose of healing any 
wound in Miss Sherwood's feelings which Kate's 
conduct might have made. 

Alice was at the door, waiting. She looked 
as fresh as a new-blown rose, and lively as a 
humming-bee. A plain straw bonnet, modestly 
trimmed, a light spring cloak, covering a very 
pretty calico dress, and stout shoes, naade up 
her outward attire. As she bounded down the 
path to the carriage. Uncle Morris, who could 
not avoid contrasting her with his gaudy niece, 
observed — 

" "What a neat, lively, happy girl Alice is !" 

There was no time for further remark, for 
Alice leaped into the carriage, and taking the 
vacant seat opposite Kate, turned first to Mrs. 
Carlton and said — 

"Good-morning, Mrs. Carlton." Withoift 
giving time for a reply, she said the same to 
Uncle Morris ; and then, leaning across the 
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carriage, she kissed Kate, and said — " Oh, how 
glad I am to see you, dear Kate !" 

Uncle Morris smiled at the hearty manner of 
Alice, and bade her a good-morning. Kate 
seemed a little annoyed, and after a few minutes 
began to mumble an apology, pleading a head- 
ache, for not coming down-stairs to see Alice 
the day before. 

" Oh, fiddlestrings ! I don't want any apology. 
I s'pose you didn't feel like coming down, and 
so you didn't," said Alice, looking archly, and 
laughing merrily. 

" Fiddlestrings ? Pray, what part did the fid- 
dlestrings play in the affair, Miss Alice ?" said 
Uncle Morris, fixing his merry eyes on the 
young lady. 

" Oh, fid — well — ha, ha, ha ! I really don't 
know, Mr. Morris. It's a way I've got, of 
saying Fiddlestrings — that's all," replied Alice, 
laughing and blushing. 

" Yes, I know that, my dear. I heard Jessie 
say you were very fond of fiddlestrings or fid- 
dlesticks — of the word, I mean. But why do 
you use it. Miss Alice?" 
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" I really don't know." 

"A capital reason, trulj—f or never using it 
(my more^^ said Uncle Morris, with a quiet 
laugh. 

No doubt the good old gentleman was right. 
The habit of using useless, unmeaning words 
is very common, very easily formed, and very 
easily used as a stepping-stone to the worse 
habit of using angry and profane words. Alice 
felt the justice of Mr. Morris's pleasant rebuke, 
and like a sensible girl took no offence, but said — 

"Thank you, Mr. Morris, I'll try to leave 
it off." 

"That is a lovely bit of landscape!" said Mr. 
Morris, pointing to some fine fields, woods, and 
farm-houses. 

The party replied variously, and the rest of 
their ride was made both pleasant and profita- 
ble by the quaint sayings of the good old gen- 
tleman, the quiet remarks of Mrs. Carlton, and 
the overflowing good-nature of Alice. Kate 
said very little, however. She was almost too 
lazy to talk of any thing besides the newest 
fashion or the last party. 
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Presently the carriage stopped at the door of 
a long, unpainted house, two stories high, with 
a rude piazza on its end and front. Lounging 
about the piazza were a group of stout men, in 
rough fishermen's jackets. Some of them wore 
big boots, with the high tops outside of their 
pants. vOthers were barefoot. Most of them 
were smoking short, dirty-looking pipes. A 
few were whittling. All were staring point- 
blank at our party in the carriage. 

" Ugh ! what a horrid set of fellows 1 They 
look like robbers," said Kate, making up a face 
which was meant to show her disgust. 

"Fiddle — oh, I forgot!" said Alice, looking 
archly at Uncle Morris, who was now assisting 
his sister out of the carriage. Then turning to 
her friend, she added — " Those men are honest, 
liard-worHng fishermen, Kate. They would be 
as awkward at a robbery as they they would at 
doing the agreeable to a young lady like you." 

Our party now walked along the piazza, up a 
pair of stairs which could not boast of many 
marks of the mechanic's art, and into a boarded 
room. The upholsterer and cabinet-maker had 
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done nothing to adorn it, save to, leave a few 
wooden chairs and a rickety table, lest^some 
fastidious critic should presume to call it unfur- 
nished. 

"Do they call this a tavern?" said Kate, 
with a most exquisite twist of her scornful 
nose, after she had taken a hasty survey of the 
apartment. 

"Certainly, my dear," said Uncle Morris, 
laughing. " This is a tavern, and a very popu- 
lar ^ne it is, too. Some of the nicest people on 
the island patronize it." 

"Are we to stay here long. Uncle?" asked 
Kate, with a most anxious look. 

" I hope so. It's a regular Robinson Crusoe's 
parlor. I like it," said Alice, interrupting Mr. 
Moj'ris's reply. 

" We shall stay liere to dinner, my dear," said 
the old gentleman, in answer to Kate's question, 
as he passed out of the room, on his way down- 
stairs. 

" Oh, horrid ! I wish I hadn't come. I don't 
* want to sit down a moment in this rough, dirty 
hole," cried Kate, quite angrily. 
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"The place is rough, certainly, but it is as 
clean as soap and water can make it. Sit down, 
my dear, and don't make yourself unhappy," 
replied Mrs. Carlton. "Sit down before this 
window. The view is very fine." 

"Oh, it's perfectly splendid!" said Alice; 
" do come, Kate, and look at it." 

"I won't," rejoined Kate, snappishly. "I 
don't w^jit to muss my clothes by sitting in 
these chairs. I'll go down and sit in the car- 
riage imtil you are ready to go." 

" Fiddlestrings ! Well, I can't help saying it, 
Mrs. Carlton," said Alice, seeing that lady smile 
at her exclamation. "I can't help it. Kate 
must not go down into the carriage." 

But Kate was already out of the room. Alice 
would have followed her, but Mrs. Carlton 
touched her arm, and said — 

"Let her alone, my dear. She is as wilful 
as she is unhappy. Let her go to the carriage, 
if she chooses. "We will enjoy this fine water 
prospect." 

When Kate reached the piazza, she met Mr. 
Morris, who, reading her misery in her features, 
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did not give her time to speak, but said in his 
most pleasant manner — 

" Kate, I have just engaged a boat. Would 
you like a sail round the bay ?" 

"Above all things," replied Kate, eagerly. 
She loved boating, and her uncle's question put 
her disgust at the place aside for the moment 
by calling another class of feelings into activity. 

Alice and Mrs. Carlton were called down- 
stairs, and being both fond of excursions on the 
water, agreed to take a sail. 

" Oh dear, I've lost my slipper in this horrid 
sand!" cried Kate, pausing on her way to the 
beach, and holding up her shoeless foot. 

"That comes of not dressing in harmony 
with the occasion, my dear," said Uncle Morris, 
stooping and drawing the lost slipper from the 
sand with his cane.* 

As Kate passed to her place in the boat, she 
chanced to step on the edge of a very small 
puddle which had been left amidships. The 
damp struck through her thin slipper in a mo- 

* See Frontispiece. 
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ment. This slight mishap threw her into a new 
fit of fretting, and she cried — 

" Oh I I've wet my foot dreadfully. ^ shall 
catch my death of cold." 

" Fiddlestrings ! Well, don't laugh, Mr. Mor- 
ris," — the old man's meny eye rested on her, — 
"for I can't help saying it, Miss Kate is so 
easily disturbed by trifles." 

" Kate, my dear," sgid Mr. Morris, " there is 
a proverb which fits you as tightly as your 
slipper. It says that sJie who sows thorns wiU 
never reap grapes. I want you to study it all 
day, and see if you can discover what there is 
in it that fits your case." 

By this time the boat was beginning her 
career over the dancing waters of the bay. 
There was breeze enough to make it pleasant 
sailing, and the party enjoyed it finely, except 
Kate. She would have shared the joy of the 
hour but for her dress, which she was afraid 
would be spoiled. K a saucy wave threw a 
handful of spray over the boat, she cried, " Oh 
dear,, my dress will be spoiled!" When the 
boat tacked, and the bocnn of the mainsail 
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swung round, she cried, " Oh, my best bonnet 1" 
and when a cloud, which seemed sent on pur- 
pose R) increase her griefs, sprinkled a baby 
shower upon the bay, she was thrown into a fit 
of fidgets. Without her, the others would have 
had nothing to mar their pleasure. With her, 
they were like persons moving through a pleas- 
ant path tangled with briers. She was the 
brier of the party. ^ 

When the sail was over, Kate refused to go 
into the tavern again. In spite of all they 
could say, she took her seat in the carriage, 
while the others partook of dinner. The fact 
that they ate a dinner without her was also 
counted as an offence against her dignity, for 
which she sulked all the way home, refusing to 
utter a word to either her uncle, aunt, or to 
Alice. 

When Alice left the carriage, Uncle Morris 
kissed her, and smiling, whispered, " Good-by, 
my dear. You have learned to-day that one ill 
weed mars a whole pot of jpottage.^^ 

"Exactly so," said Alice to herself, as she 
walked up the lawn. " Our party would have 
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been like a pot of nice broth, if Kate had not 
been with us to spoil our pleasure. She is an 
ill weed, indeed. I hope I shall never be like 
her." 

"There is little hope of making Kate agree- 
able," remarked Mrs. Carlton to her brother 
that evening. " She torments herself, even, with 
our kindnesses." 

"True, sister, true; but we must remember 
our Master's patience towards us, and the prov- 
erb which says. Do good^ and then do it ogam. 
Let us persevere." 
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Kate in a Pet. 

The next morning Kate was again found in 
her place at the breakfast-table. The discipline 
of the day or two previous had taught her that 
there was no appeal from the rule that said, 
You must be up at the breakfast-hour, or go 
hungry until dinner-time. Uncle Morris wished 
her "'good morning" with a heartiness that 
touched her feelings, in spite of the vexation 
she felt at being obliged to rise so early ; while 
his glance at Mrs. Carlton said, in the* silent 
language of expression, " You see we have con- 
quered her at one point ; let us go on." 

After breakfast and family worship, the air 
being mild and balmy, Kate drew a shawl over 
her shoulders, placed a straw hat on her head, 
and went to the door. Jessie's school not being 
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in session that day, she thought she would like 
to walk with her cousin. Bunning to the door, 
she said — 

" Cousin Kate, are you going to take a walk ?" 

" Why should what I am going to do concern 
a little girl like you ?" replied Kate, in a tone of 
voice which cut its way to poor Jessie's heart. 
Dropping her head, and making a great eflfbrt 
to keep back the tears, she replied — 

" It don't ; only I thought if you were going 
to walk, I would like to go with you." 

"I prefer walking alone, Miss Jessie," re- 
joined Kate, as, with haughty steps, she left the 
door and took the path leading to the " glen." 

Uncle Morris, who was on his way from the 
dining-room to the hall, when Kate went to the 
door, had heard this brief conversation. As 
Jessie turned back, he met her. Sorrow and 
vexation were struggling together in her heart. 
Her good uncle read her feelings at a glance, 
and taking her by the hand, said — 

" Never mind, my drooping lily. Kate could 
scarcely find more disagreeable company than 
her own. Maybe she will be more kind one of 
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these days. Let us conquer her by our kind- 
ness, if we can. And now, if my Jessie is not 
too proud to walk with an old man, she may go 
with me." 

" O Uncle Morris, how could you say that !" 

Jessie would have said more, but just then 
she saw by the somewhat comical smile which 
played round his face, that he was only joking. 
Then her face grew round again : she laughed 
heartily, and said — 

""Wait a moment, Uncle, and I'll be ready." 

" Momenfs gone," cried Mr. Morris, as Jessie 
began tripping up the stairway. 

" I meant a minute^'^ shouted Jessie, without 
stopping ; and then her uncle heard her merry 
laugh ringing along the upper hall. His own 
quiet laugh showed how happy his successful 
effort to lift Jessie above the effect of Kate's 
contempt had made him. 

"While Uncle Morris and Jessie are taking 
their walk, we will follow Kate to the glen. 

After the speech which she had shot back 
like a Parthian arrow at Jessie, she walked 
slowly down the lane leading to the glen. 
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" You didn't treat Jessie right," said the good 
voice in her heart. 

" What businegs had she to intrude herself on 
me, I should like to know ?" replied her pride. 

" She is your cousin. Her parents are very 
kind to you. They give you a home, and the 
least you can do is to make yourself agreeable," 
rejoined the good voice. 

"Ah, how I do hate being dependent upon 
my uncles and aunt. Why did my father fail in 
business? Why don't my mother take care of 
me?" reasoned her pride; and half pausing, 
she stamped the ground impatiently with her 
foot. 

With such a conflict between the good and 
evil in her heart, she reached the glen, and 
seated herself in "Jessie's bower." A young 
grape-vine, just putting forth its buds, met her 
eye. It brought to her mind the proverb which 
Uucle Morris had said, the day before, fitted her 
as tightly as her slippers. She mused over it 
somewhat in the following style : 

" She who sows thornk will timer reap grapes^ 
eh ? What did he mean ? Do I sow thorns ?" 
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Here Kate placed her hand upon lier brow, 
resting her elbow on Ae top of the bower-seat. 
I^ew thoughts — ^grave, serious self-questionings, 
were astir within her. Her past life of in- 
dulged sloth at home, her father's failure, her 
mother's neglect since that event, her depend- 
ence on her uncles Carlton and Morris, her 
selfishness, her rudeness, and, finally, her in- 
gratitude, passed before her like a troop of 
frowning spectres. It was the first hour of 
serious thoughtfulness in Kate's young life. 
Her heart grew soft at last, and big tears 
dropped one by one upon the bench. 

"Sow thorns! Yes, I do sow thorns every 
day of my life. I am an ugly, cross, selfish 
creature. How pettish and miserable I was all 
day yesterday ! I really believe I spoiled the 
pleasure of all the others, as well as my own. 
And what a fuss I made about getting up in 
season for breakfast. This morning, too, I al- 
most broke that little Jessie's heart. She is a 
sweet little thing, after all. I wish I was half 
as good as she is. Wellf I must try to do better. ' 
I must do something to show I'm thankful for 
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the home they give me here. If I don't, if I 
keep on sowing thorns, I shall never reap ffrap^, 
as that proverb said. I s'pose it means that I 
shall never be happy, or make anybody else 
happy, until I learn to do better. Oh dear me, 
I wish I had never been bom ! Oh ! oh !" 

These were, in the main, very good thoughts, 
except that last wish, which, I think, was very 
foolish. Kate did not get quite down to the 
root of her trouble. If sli^ had, she would have 
found an evil heart lying there, out of which all 
her pride, envy, sloth, crossness, selfishness, and 
ingratitude flowed into her daily life. Will she 
ever dig as deep as that? We shall see. 

Kate had been brooding over herself for an 
hour or more, when a voice humming a pleasant 
air fell on her ear. Looking up, she saw Alice 
Sherwood approaching the bower. 

" Playing the part of fairy-queen, are you ?" 

said Alice, as she came up. " Well, you have 

a lovely empire, I confess ; for this little glen is 

almost a paradise, and the bower is good enough 

for any fairy-queen to call her state- chamber. 

But how are you this morning, Miss Canton ?" 
4 • 
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The old feeling of pride began to steal over 
Kate's spirit while the lively Alice was speak- 
ing. She was about to repel her advances; 
but the new purpose to do better she had just 
formed, checked her, and she replied, in her 
friend's vein — 

" I am well, fair maiden of the mist, and you 
are welcome t% my court and to a seat upon my 
rustic throne." 

Alice gave Kate a tearty kiss. She was sur- 
prised at the warmth of her reception, which 
was so different from any thing she had either 
seen or heard of in Kate before. She sat down 
beside Kate, who, now that she had undertaken 
to be agreeable, was really a most lively and 
pleasant companion. 

After spending some half an hour in such 
friendly chit-chat as young misses delight in, 
Alice told Kate the object of her morning call. 
Said she — 

" My brother Walter has been telling me a 
good deal about an archery club that Uncle 
Morris started among the boys last summer. 
They are going to revive it, and, as Duncanville 
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is something of a dull place, I have been think- 
ing that we girls might amuse ourselves and 
promote our health by becoming archers — or 
archeresseSj which is it? — too. What do you 
think, Kate?" 

"Whatl young ladies join in boys' plays? 
The idea! Who ever heard of such a thing? 
You surprise me, Miss Sherwood," said Kate, 
putting on her old proud look, and letting the 
old spirit of pride get the mastery over her 
better feelings. 

"The thing is quite common among the 
young ladies in England, my dear Kate; — I 
mean among the upper classes, who regard it to 
be both a proper and a healthful amusement 
for their wives and daughters." 

" Indeed I" said Kate, greatly softened by be- 
ing told that archery is practised by ladies of 
gentle blood and noble birth in the fatherland. 

"Yes, that's so," rejoined Ali(?e; "thojjfghl 
do not think that to be any argument, mind, to 
prove that archery is a proper amusement for 
girls. I only named it to show you that it is a 
girl's game. That it is right, I have no doubt ; 
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because it is a healthful, modest, and pretty- 
sport." 

" I think well of it, because it is a-ris-to-crat- 
ic," said Kate, using that peculiar drawl with 
which proud misses are in the tabit of support- 
ing their claims to high breeding. 

" Fiddlestrings ! — oh, I beg pardon. Uncle 
Morris don't like to hear me say fiddlestrings, 
you know. But really, Kate, I don't care the 
millionth part of a penny whether a thing is 
fashionable or not, if I'm sure it's right." 

" But you wouldn't do a vulgar thing, would 
you ?" asked Kate. 

"If by vulgar you mean low or coarse, I 
answer, No ; if you mean a thing that common 
people do, I say. Yes, if, as I said just now, I 
know it to be right. Don't common people 
blow their noses, walk, eat, drink, and sleep? 
I wonder proud people, who are so horribly 
afrai^ of being vulgar, as they call it, don't 
leave off sleeping and eating." 

Kate fairly stared with wonder, while Alice 
wa§ saying these common-sense words. Her 
only reply was— 
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"Alice, you are a very strange girl!" 

" Perhaps so^ perhaps not so," rejoined Alice. 
"But, to be or not to be, that's the question. 
Will you join the Eobin Hood Archery Club ?" 

"Yes, if none but genteel yoting ladies and 
gentlemen are admitted," drawled Kate. 

Alice laughed at Kate's desire to be genteel, 
and counting on her fingers, said — 

" Well, Kate Carlton is one, Alice Sherwood, 
two — are they gented enough ?" 

" You are a great tease^ Alice. Go on," said 
Kate, slightly vexed at Alice's want of respect 
for the genteel. 

Alice proceeded — "Bella Butler, three — will 
she do?" ' 
• " What, that fat squab, Norman Butler's sis- 
ter?" • . - . 

" Yes. She is a very nicfe girl, and her fa- 
ther's a lawyer ; he used to be a judge, or some- 
thing equally genteel. Will she do ?" 

" I s'pose she must be made to do, if her pa is 
a lawyer^^^ said Kate ; " that's a genteel busi- 
ness. But I do wish Bella looked a little more 
genteel." 
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" Perhaps she is more genteel than she looks," 
replied Alice, scarcely able to maintain a sober 
look. " We will count her number three. My 
sister Carrie is four, and your cousin Jessie is 
five. You won't object to them, will you ?" 

" What do you want such little creatures as 
they are for ?" asked Kate. " They are no com- 
pany for young ladies like us." 

" My sister is always company for me," re- 
joined Alice ; " and I want them because I know 
they will enjoy the sport, and that will help 
make us all happy, you know. . What do you 
say to JN'elly Briggs for number six ?" 

"What, the larler^s daughter I" 

" Yes, I believe her father does keep a bar- 
ber's shop, and he is a very excellent man. I 
heard my father say one day that Mr. Briggs 
shaves well and lives well." 

"Alice Sherwood, do you this^ I would 
make a harher^s daughter my companion?" 

"Why not, Kate?" 

" The idea ! How could you think of such a 
thing?" 

"I see no reason to think any thing else. 
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Nelly is a Bice girl, and her parents are pious, 
respectable people. Do you know any thing 
against her ?" 

"She is 2Ll)arber^8 daughter! .1 won't asso- 
ciate with her. You may choose between us. 
If she joins, 'i0)on'V^ 

Alice felt piqued. She knew Nelly Briggs to 
be every way superior to Kate, and allowing 
her anger to get the mastery a little, she said — 

" I don't see why you should sneer at Nelly's 
father. Miss Kate. Your father was a broker 
once, and -shaved people's notes ; Mr. Briggs is 
a barber, and shaves their /bc^. What's the 
difference ?" 

This pointed and taunting speech upset all 
Kate's good resolutions, and brought back her 
old pride and ill-nature in full force. Rising 
from her seat, she looked at Alice with flashing 
eyes and frowning brow, as she said — 

"You are an impudent, good-for-nothing 
minx. I'll never speak to you again I" 

Before Alice could reply, Kate sailed out of 
the bower and walked homewards in high dud^ 
geon, resolving most firmly to cut Alice and 
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everybody else in Duncanville, henceforth and 
forever. 

" I have done wrong," said Alice to herself, 
as she sat watching Kate's retiring form. " I 
ought not to have taunted her about her father. 
But she did try me so I couldn't MHp it. I'll go 
and tell Uncle Morris about it." 

Alice went in search of Uncle Morris, be- 
cause it was he who had sent her to Kate with 
the proposal to unite the young ladies with the 
boys in reviving the Archery Club. He had 
seen that Kate was too much alone. Jessie was 
too young to be her companion. She needed 
the society of girls of her own age ; and he had 
seen points in the character of Alice which he 
thought would give her influence for good over 
his niece. Hence he had called on her that 
morning, interested her in the plan of an arch- 
ery club for ladies, on Kate's account, and sent 
her on her mission to the glen. 

Alice found Mr. Morris in his stu3y. He 
greeted her with his habitual smile, and said — 

"Well, my dear,' how have you succeeded?" 

"Very badly, Mr.. Morris," said Alice. "I 
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began well, but like my father's cow, which 
often gives a good pail of milk and then kicks 
it over, I spoiled it all through losing my tem- 
per ; and now Kate will neither join the cliib 
nor speak to me again." 

" Tut, tut," said Uncle Morris,*" not quite so 
bad as that, I hope. But sit down and tell me 
all about it." 

The story was soon told. Alice closed by 
asking ; " And now, Mr. Morris, what shall I 
do next ?" 

" What does your heart tell you, my dear ?" 
asked the old man, looking earnestly at Alice. 

" It tells me to offer an apology to Kate for 
taunting her about her father's business." 

" And you intend to do it ?" 

" I always do what I think I ought to do, 
Sir." 

" That is nobly said,'' replied the^ld gentle- 
man, looking admiringly on the faithful girl. 
" That 18 noble. Follow the voice in your 
heart, an4 Kate will be safe in your hands. I 
can trust you." 

Alice thanked Uncle Morris for his good 
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opinion and went home, rightly judging that 
Kate would be more easily won afteo* a few 
hours than while her anger was yet warm. 
In the afternoon she sent Carrie to Kate with 

a sweet little note, which run thus — 

• 

Dear Kate : — I spoke improperly to you of 
your pa this morning. I am very sorry, for I 
did not mean to grieve you. Won't you for- 
give me, and let me come in to see you this 
afternoon ? Send word by Carrie, and "be sure 
to say Come — to 

Tour friend, Alice. 

When Kate received this note 6he had ceased 
nursing her anger, and was beginning to blame 
herself for having spoken so severely to Alice. 
The note softened her wonderfully, and she said 
to Carrie — 

" Tell A^ce to come and see me whenever 
she pleases." 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Almost a Fight. 

While Alice was visiting Kate that after- 
noon, there was a gathering of boys in the 
" glen." Guy Carlton had called the old mem- 
bers of the " Eobih Hood Archery Club " to- 
gether. Uncle Morris had requested him to 
revive the Club, and to persuade the boys to 
admit a limited number of young ladies. Wal- 
ter Sherwood, Eichard Duncan, Norman ifflitler, 
Adolphus Harding, Harry Eandall, Edgar Mac- 
kay, Donald Cameron, and Hugh, answered to 
their names, as Guy called over the list. 

While Guy was calling the names, Adolphus 
lay stretched at full length on the table in 
Jessie's bower, with his cap on his face, to keep 
off the sun. Of the others, some were standing 
round the head of the table in a group, and 
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some sat lolling on the benches. Among the 
latter was Donald Cameron. 

Donald had broken off the tip of a dead 
branch from a vine, and was twirling it idly 
about, when he noticed Adolphus. By poking 
the twig between two boys, he pushed it into 
the ear of that somewhat fiery lad. 

"Don't!" said Adolphus, brushing his ear 
with his hand, without removing the cap from 
his face. 

Donald withdrew the twig, and looked grave- 
ly towards Guy, who was replying to several 
questions about the Club. A minute later he 
poked the twig into his friend's ear again. . 

" Stop that, I tell you !" said Adolphus sharp- 
ly, affbe again brushed the twig away with his 
hand. 

These sharp words made the boys turn round 
to see what was the matter. Donald had run 
the twig up his coat-sleeve, and was trying to 
look as unconscious as possible. Kichard Dun- 
can seeing nothing to disturb Adolphus, said — 

"What are you grumbling about now, 
Dolph?" 
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" Somebody's been tickling my ear." 

" Pooh ! Is that all ? That isn't worth mak- 
ing a fuss about," replied Kichard, and then, 
turning about again, he resumed his talk with 
Guy and the other boys in the group. 

Donald was bent on fun. So after a minute 
or two he once more poked his twig into Adol- 
phus's ear. He meant, as before, to tickle him 
gently, but the boy sitting next him, seeing 
what he was doing, pushed his elbow, and 
forced the twig so sharply into the ear, as to 
give Adolphus a twinge of real pain. 

"IPiunder and lightning! What are you 
about?" roared he, leaping from the table. 

" Hush ! Adolphus, we don't allow swearing 
in this Club," said Guy. 

"I didn't swear j^^ replied Adolphus. 

"Tou came pretty near it, though. Uncle 
Morris says such exclamations are first cousins 
to real oaths," rejoined Guy. 

" I don't care if I did. I want to know who 
poked that stick into my ear. If I knew the 
coward, I'd thrash him," said Adolphus, look- 
ing fiercely roxmd and still rubbing his ear. 
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This hard speech stirred up angry feelings in 
Donald's breast. He was stung by the word 
coward. So rising up, he looked Adolphus in 
the eye, and said — 

^' I put the twig in your ear, and yet I'm no 
coward. Call me that again, and I'll make you 
smart for it." 

"Take that, and that!" shouted Adolphus, 
striking two successive blows on Donald's chest, 
and causing him to fall against the side of the 
bower. 

" A fight I a fight !" " Make a ring outside !" 
"Let them have a clear field and fair ]|jp.y!" 
were the cries which now rose from different 
lips, as a rush was made from the bower to an 
open space in the glen. 

In a very few moments the two combatants 
were pulling off their jackets and getting ready 
for a regular battle. But before they .were pre- 
pared, Guy, who had been hustled out of the 
bower in the general rush, sjtepped between the 
angry lads, and said — 

" There can be no fighting hfere I" 

" You had better get out of the way, or I'll 
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thrash you," said Adolphus, as he finished roll- 
ing up his shirt-sleeves. 

Guy did not move. Looking calmly round, 
he said — 

"Boys, these are my father's lands. He 
would not allow you to fight here, if he were 
present, and in his name I beg you not -to do it. 
Suppose Donald and Adolphus choose um- 
pires — " 

" Let umpires go to Bath ! Get out of the 
way !" shouted Adolphus, cutting Guy's words 
off, and hitting him a blow on the forehead, 
which made him reel. 

For a moment the noble lad's blood boiled 
within him. His eyes flashed 'fire. With 
clenched fists he rushed towards Adolphus, 
when suddenly his better nature spoke within 
him, and stopping short, he said— • 

" No, I won't strike you. Better suffer wrong 
than do wrong." 

" Bravo !" cried Richard Duncan, who saw in 
Guy's forbearance an heroic adherence to the 
right in defiance of the impulse of passion. 

" Hurrah for Guy !" responded Walter, who 
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felt that his friend was winning a victory over 
himself, which was far more glorious than ayy 
victory won by fisticuffs could be. 

" He's afraid to fight," muttered Adolphus. 

" I'm afraid to do wrong^^ replied Guy. Then 
turning to the other boys, he added — "You 
know I'm no coward, don't you, boys?" 

" We do ! we do !" cried two or three voices 
at once. 

" Yes," said Norman Butler, " we remember 
how Guy stood it when Walter played ghost. 
We know his heart *is as brave as a soldier's. 
We know he is right, too, in refusing to fight, 
and in trying to prevent a battle between Don- 
ald and Adolphus. I join him in saying there 
shall be no fighting in this beautiful glen." 

Here ISTorman took his stand by Guy's side. 
Eichard Duncan joined him, saying — 

" I join him, too." 

" So do I," said Walter, taking his place next 
to Richard. 

"And I too," said Hugh. 

" I'm sure I do," added Harry Randall. 

By this time the anger of the two fighters 
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began to cool. They listened to Guy, put on 
their jackets, and finally agreed to leave the 
case to his decision. He heard their stories, 
and then said — 

" Donald did not mean to hurt Adolphus, — 
only to play with him for a little fun. He did 
hurt him, however, because Ed Mackay pushed 
his elbow. I decree, therefore, that Ed shall 
apologize to Don and Dolph ; that Don shall 
express his regret that Dolph was hurt; that 
Dolph shall make an apology to the Club for 
getting angry, and that we shall all forgive and 
forget the whole affair." 

The boys agreed to this decision, made up 
their quarrel, and were returning to their places 
in the bower, when Richard pulled off his cap, 
and smiling, said — 

"Boys, I propose three cheers for Judge 
Carlton !" 

This pleasant little joke tickled the boys, 
and they gave the cheers in voices which, as 
the poets say, " made the welkin ring." 

" Now, let us come to business," said Guy, as 

the psurty gathered round him in the bower. 
5 
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"You know our Archery Club last summer was 
a grand affair. We stopped meeting -when the 
cold weather came on. But now it is Spring : 
I should like to revive it again. What say you?" 

" I go in for that," said Norman ; " and let 
all who think as I do, say ayP^ 

And ay it was, from every lip. 

"The ayes have it, and no mistake," said 
Guy. " I'm glad, for I think we shall have a 
first-rate time. But what do you say to allow- 
ing the young ladies to join the Club ?" 

" The young ladies P^ exclaimed several, open- 
ing their eyes very wide, and looking askance 
at each other. 

" Yes, the young ladies^'* rejoined Guy. " Un- 
cle Morris says young ladies in England and 
Scotland practise the noble sport of archery, 
and I don't see any good reason why they 
shouldn't do it in Duncanville." 

" We shall have to mind our p's and q's, if 
we get the young ladies among us," said Nor- 
man. 

" That's it, exactly," replied Eichard. " That's 
just what I want. I'm so easy to forget my p's 
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and q's, that I shall be glad to have the girls 
among us, to put me in mind of them. What 
do you say, I)olph ?" 

Adolphus was not quite restored to good- 
humor. The voice in his heart had told him he 
owed a very humble apology to Guy. His 
pride kicked against that idea. Of course, with 
pride reigning, he could not feel very good- 
natured. Still, Richard's appeal to him foi* his 
opinion softened him somewhat, and he mut- 
tered — 

" Do just as you're a mind to. I don't care. 
I'll stick to the Olub, girls or no girls." 

" But what girls do you propose to admit ?" 
inquired Norman. 

"Veil," said Guy, "your sister, Bella, for 
one. By the way, boys, let us vote on her case 

now. Let all who will admit Bella Butler into 

« 

our Olub, say ay .'" 

All the boys voted ay *y after which, Eichard 
Duncan proposed Alice Sherwood, who was 
also promptly voted in. Jessie Carlton, Oarrie 
Sherwood, Nelly Briggs, and two other young 
misses came next. Then Guy said — 
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"And now, boys, I propose my cousin, Kate 
Carlton." 

" "What, that proud piece of silk and velvet, 
who walks into church as if she was a queen ?" 
said Donald. 

'.'I don't think my sister will join if Lady 
Kate, as she calls her, does," observed Norman 
Butler. 

" She is as proud as a peacock, and not half 
as handsome," said Adolphus. " I don't want 
to train in the company, if she joins it." 

" She turns up her nose on us poor folks so, 
that I don't think she'll join if we elect her. 
Why, she always passes me a.s if she felt afraid 
I'd give her the measles, if she touched me," 
said Harry Randall. 

"I think Harry's right," added Hugh. 
"There's no danger of our having my proud 
cousin in our Club. I don't believe she would 
speak to me^ if she didn't live at our house." 

" Hugh I what do you mean ?" said Guy, 
frowning on his brother. 

"I mean just what I say," retorted Hugh, 
in a tone which showed that his feelings towards 
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his cousm were not kind. " I don't care if she 
is my cousin, I don't like her one bit." 

"Well," said Eichard, "I don't much fancy 
Miss .Kate, I confess, for she is about the proud- 
est piece of walking dry-goods we have in Dun- 
canville. I don't believe she has a friend in the 
village outside of Glen Morris Cottage — " 

" Stop !" said Walter, " I heard my sister 
Alice say this very morning that she meant to 
try to like Kate Carlton." 

"5>y to like her! eh, Walter? Then even 
she don't like her yet, my boy," rejoined Rich- 
ard, laughing, and giving Walter a playful 
punch on the arm. " However, for Guy's sake, 
I'll vote for her. I'll do most any thing to 
please my friend Guy." 

" Thank you," said Guy, looking very grate- 
fully on Richard. Then, addressing the boys, 
he added, " You would all oblige me by admit- 
ting Kate to our Club. I'll be surety to yt)u for 
her good behavior." 

"We'll take her just to please Guy," said 
Edgar Mackay. " Won't we, boys ?" 

A hearty ay, ay, settled that point. Various 
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minor questions were then agreed on, and then 
the boys went to playing base-ball. 

Adolphns was unhappy all the afternoon, 
because he would not settle the struggle be- 
tween pride and duty on the side of the latter. 
But when the game was over, and the party 
was going down the lane from the glen, he drew 
near to Guy, and whispered — 

" Guy, I'm sorry I struck you." 

" All right, Dolph. It would take a harder 
blow than you gave me to-day to break my 
friendship for you. I knew you was excited, 
^nd that you struck me without thinking." 

" I did," said Adolphus, wiping his eyes on 
the sleeve of his jacket; "but I'll never strike 
you again." 

Guy put his arm round his friend's waist, and 
they walked homewards, chatting about the 
Archery Club an3 other matters of equal inter- 
est tb themselves. Guy's very remarkable self- 
control and manly conduct had given him a 
hold on the wayward Adolphus which he had 
never had before. 

That evening Guy sat in the study with 
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Uncle Morris, and told him the events of the 
afternoon, so far as they related to Kate's elec- 
tion. Of the part he took in preventing the 
fight, he modestly said nothing. When he had 
ended his story, the good old man looked sad as 
he remarked — 

" Alas, poor Kate ! she seems to be the object 
of everybody's dislike. Her great pride repels 
everybody. Her vanity makes everybody langh. 
Well, we mnst do what we can to make her 
happy." 

" Does she really mean to join onr Clnb, 
Uncle ?" inquired Guy. 

" I believe she does, my boy. Alice had hard 
work to gain her consent, but she did at last." 

" Do you think she loves Alice, Uncle?" 

"As much, perhaps, as she loves anybody, 
excepting only one person." 

"Who is that. Uncle?" 

" The person to whom she is most devotedly 
attached is the worst enemy she has in the 
world ; and yet her love for that person is so 
deep and so powerful she cannot find room for 
any others in her heart." 
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"Who can that person be, Uncle Morris?'^ 
asked Guy, very eager to know this fiEtvored ob- 
ject of his cousin's affection. 

" She is no less a personage than Kate Carl- 
ton," said Mr. Morris, sighing and smiling at 
once. 

" Herself, but — ah, Kate, walk in. Glad to 
see you here," said Guy, offering a seat to his 
cousin, who, at this moment walked into the 
study. 

"I came in to learn something more about 
the persons who belong to this Archery Club 
which.Alice teased me to join this afternoon," 
said she, in that affected drawl which was pe- 
culiar to her. 

" You were elected a member," said Guy. 

" Indeed I What right had they to suppose I 
would join it until they heard from me?" asked 
Kate, slightly indignant. 

"I proposed you, coz," said Guy, "hoping 
you would join us, with the other young ladies 
of the village. You will, won't you ?" 

" Maybe I will, if you keep vulgar young 
ladies out of it," replied Kate. Guy and Uncle 
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Morris gave her strong assurances that none but 
respectable youths would be permitted to belong 
to the Club. After a long talk she retired to her 
chamber, feeling that she had done the Club a 
great favor by consenting to belong to it. Had 
the poor girl known how much she owed to Guy 
for ]^er membership, and how strongly she was 
disliked by all who knew or had heard of her in 
Duncanville, she would have looked less self- 
complacent than she did that night when she 
sat before the glass to prepare her hair for the 
pillow. But then, you know, pride and vanity 
are blind, and Kate had never yet seen herself 
as others saw her. 
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Mrs. Flum's Bonnet Shop. 

While, owing to several days of wet Spring 
weather, the revival of the Archery Club was 
only a topic of discussion, things moved on in 
their usual quiet course at Glen Morris, and in 
our little Duncanville circle generally. Kate 
and Alice had many talks about a suitable cos- 
tume for the lady members of the Club. Kate 
wanted something gay and costly ; Alice wished 
that a simple Zouave jacket, of any color or 
material the owner might prefer, and a straw 
flat, with a moderate brim and a single black 
feather, might be chosen. 

" It is not to show off, you know, Kate, but 
to enjoy innocent amusement, that we are going 
to have this Club," said Alice one morning, as 
she rose to leave, after a long chat in Kate's 
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chamber. " Why, then, should we waste money 
on costly dresses ?" 

" I like elegance, yon know. Miss Sherwood," 
drawled Kate, with a toss of the head, which 
was given, as I suppose, to show her friend how 
much she liked elegance. 

Alice laughed a little quiet laugh and pro- 
ceeded to put on her bonnet, saying nothing. 

" What a love of a bonnet !" exclaimed Kate, 
looking at Alice very earnestly. "What a 
lovely shade of blue ! Where did you get it ?" 

" I made it myself," replied Alice, pleased to 
think that a hat made by her own fingers was 
admired by so tasteful a young lady. 

" Made it yourself P'^ cried Kate, with a little 
sneer ; " I was not aware before that you are 
a miUiner^ Miss Sherwood." 

" Wasn't you ? Why, I've been my own mil- 
liner these two years," said Alice. " Don't you 
think I'm quite an expert ?" 

"But you -don't mean to say you've ever 
been a milliner's apprentice^ Alice?" asked 
Kate, with a tone and manner which very 
plainly hinted that she shrank from the bare 
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idea of having a milliner's apprentice for her 
associate. 

"No; but I almost wish sometimes that I 
had spent a month or two with a good mil- 
liner," replied Alice, not seeming to notice 
Kate's manner. 

"Well, I'm glad you didn't if you are to be 
mj friend," said Kate, with an air of great 
self-importance ; " for I don't think 1 could 
associate with a girl who had learned a 
trade." 

Alice's Inerry laugh rang out like the tone of 
a silver bell when she heard this silly speech, 
and she replied — 

"What's the difference whether you teach 
yourself or are taught by another? Besides, 
being taught by a milliner couldn't make me a 
milliner, any more than the fact of your having 
been taught music and drawing by a person 
skilled in those arts makes you a teacher of 
music or drawing. But if it did, what matter ? 
A lady is none the worse for being a milliner. 
Indeed, I would rather be a milliner, earning 
my own living, than an idle woman, resting 
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like a heavy burden on the industry of my 
friends." 

"Oh la! Alice, I do wish you were more 
aristocratic in your notions," replied Kate, with 
an air which she meant to be very languishing. 

" Fiddlestririgs ! But I must be going. Good- 
by." 

Alice glided out of Kate's chamber and ran 
down-stairs laughing. She was greatly amused 
with Kate, but not in the least inclined to yield 
to her influence. She had too much common 
sense. 

"Oh! oh!" sighed Kate; "I wish I was 
back in New York again, among folks that OAre 
folks; that Alice Sherwood is as stupid as a 
milliner's block — ah, that reminds me of her 
pretty bonnet. I must have one of the same 
shade of blue. It is a charming color. I'll go 
right down to Mrs. Flum's and see if she 
has it." 

Nothing acted on Kate's laziness like dress. 
.The prospect of a new bonnet, cloak, shawl, or 
gown, seemed to wake up all her powers and 
make her as busy as a working-bee for a little 
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while. Hence she jumped tip from her rocking- 
chair, dressed, and started on her errand in a 
few minutes. 

She sailed down the village street with meas- 
ured steps and an air of great dignity, attract- 
ing, as usual, the attention of all she met. It 
pleased her to be the " obserred of all observ- 
ers." True, she would have preferred being 
gazed at by lads in fine broadcloth ; but rustic 
eyes were better than none, she thought. Ad- 
miration was the incense that charmed her ; and 
supposing that those who stared at her as she 
passed, and then turned round to follow her 
with their eyes, really admired her, 'she was 
pleased, and said in her heart — " No wonder 
they stare at me so, I am the most dignified and. 
fashionable girl in Duncanville." 

Poor Kate's vanity was badly wounded, how- 
ever, when, just before reaching Mrs. Flum's, 
she was met by idle Jem Townsend and his 
crew. These lads were the roughs of the vil- 
lage. When they came near Kate, Jem gave a 
knowing wink to his companions, and said — 

" Stand aside, boys. Let the grand lady pass 1" 
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" Let the grand lady get out of my way ! I'm 
just as good as she is," said Will White, blun- 
dering right on, and forcing Kate to take the 
outside of the walk. 

" Ain't she a regular swell ?" said Jem Town- 
send. 

"Proud as General Brown's horse," rejoined 
Will. 

Just then a farmer with stout, boots trod on 
Kate's far-spreading dress, and stopped her with 
a jerk which almost pulled her backwards. 
Turning half round, she shot the poor man with 
a fierce glance of her angry eye. 

"Beg pardon. Ma'am," said the farmer, 
blushing^ for his fault, and driving past her, 
as if anxious to escape some outburst of her 
wrath. 

Idle Jem and his whole crew set up a loud 
laugh at this scene, for it was of less frequent 
occurrence in Duncanville than it is on Broad- 
way, and one of them shouted — 

"Sarved the grand lady right! She's no 
business to wear sich long gowns." 

Kate was vexed as these and similar rude 
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remarks were cast at her by those idle and 
wicked boys. Her pleasure was all gone, and 
she hurried along in no very delightful mood, 
glad, at length, to escape further notice within 
Mrs, Flam's friendly shop. Had she been a 
sensible girl, she would have learned from this 
affair that a young lady may attract notice 
without winning admiration. 

Kate was too vain, however, to learn this 
lesson easily. Like all vain persons, she fancied 
that her faults were virtues; that it was the 
duty of others to admire her ; and that, if they 
failed to do so, they were either rude, or vulgar, 
or stupid. 

Mrs. Flum received Kate with very polite 
words. She was very glad to see her. She 
had a rich blue silk of precisely the same shade 
as Miss Sherwood's. "It would become Miss 
Kate, exactly. She would look charmingly in 
it." For " eight dollars," she would make her 
the " most elegant hat that would be worn in 
Duncanvflle this season." 

"Well," said Kate, after listening to these 
and many other flattering words from Mrs. 
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Mum, "I think I will let yon make me the 
bonnet." 

Just at that moment, however, she remem- 
bered that the little sum of money she had 
brought with her to Duncanville was almost 
gone. Like many other misses of her age, she 
had more vanity than cash. She was in doubt 
about her Aunt Carlton's willingness to pay so 
high a price for her Spring hat. Unwilling to 
confess this to Mrs. Flum, she said — 

"On second thought, Mrs. Flum, I think I 
will consult my aunt's taste before I let you 
make it up." 

"^s you please. Miss," rejoined the milliner 
a little stiffly; " but you had better decide soon. 
I have only silk enough of this shade to make 
one more hat, and I'm sure there isn't another 
piece of it to be had anywhere in New York." 

This was a big fib, and Mrs. Flum knew it. 
She told it because she wanted Kate's order 
then; for, knowing Mrs. Carlton to be a very 
plain lady, she doubted if she would allow her 
niece to buy so costly a hat. Had she been a 
truly honest milliner, she would, with these 

6 
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views, have advised Kate to consult her aunt. 
But Mrs. Flum was ilone too honest. She did 
not care how Mrs. Carlton would feel, provided 
she could sell Kate a high-priced bonnet, and 
get her pay for it. Young ladies should be 
careful how. they accept advice about bonnets 
from Mrs. Flum, the milliner. 

•Kate was thrown into a quandary by this fib. 
" I would like the bonnet," she thought, " but I 
ought to ask my aunt about it first. Yet, if I 
wait to do that, somebody may come in before 
I get back and take it." Then a new idea 
struck her. Turning to the milliner, she said — 

" Mrs. Flum, will you keep that piece of silk . 
while I go back and consult my aunt ?" 

" Couldn't do it, Miss Carlton. If any other 
lady come's in while you are gone, and fancies 
it, 1 must let it go. If you fancy it, you had 
better take it while you can make sure of it." 

"Well, I'll take it," replied Kate, in spite of 
the voice in her heart which kept saying, " Kate, 
you ought to consult your aunt first." 

Kate went home feeling very uneasy. On 
looking into her slender purse, she found but 
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three dollars in it — the last of a roll of bills 
given her by her father just before his miscon- 
duct was discovered. Having a large stock of 
clothing when she came to Glen Morris, and her 
uncle's family not being in the habit of dressing 
finely, she had not felt much need of money. 
Yet, little by little, for gloves, mitts, collars, 
oils, extracts, and other costly trifles which vain 
misses think they cannot do without, she had 
spent all but one lonely bill, with a modest 3 
on its corners; 

"What shall I do?" said Kate, half aloud, as 
she threw herself back in her rockingK^hair, and 
yawned. 

Kate had always been given to sly and cun- 
ning ways. You will not be surprised, there- 
fore, to learn that, after long musing, she an- 
swered her question by saying — 

" I will talk to my aunt about a new bonnet, 
and when she consents to buy me one, I'll tell 
her I've got one making. She may make a 
little fuss about the price, but I don't mind that, 
if Jrget the bonnet." 

Having made up her mind to follow this 
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crooked course, Kate said nothing about the 
hat until the middle of the afternoon. Then, 
taking her crochet-work, she joined her aunt in 
the sitting-room. 

" Oh, how.it rains !" exclaimed Jessie, turning 
away from the window-seat just as Kate sat 
down. Seeing her cousin, she added — "Oh, 
Kate, how glad I am to see you in here this wet 
afternoon ! Won't you sing for me a little ?" 

" Certainly I will, coz. What shall I sing?" 

"Any thing you please, Kate. ' I like the 
May Queen best. You sing that so nicely, you 
know." 

Jessie did not mean to flatter her cousin. 
She meant what she said. But Kate loved 
praise, and so Jessie's remark, and her own 
desire to be agreeable to her aunt, that she 
might get the blue bonnet, led her to do her 
very best to please. She sang the May Queen ; 
she played several grand marches on the piano ; 
she laughed and chatted with Jessie, until that 
sweet little miss became so joyous that she 
leaned on Kate's shoulder, threw an arm roiijid 
her waist, kissed her fondly, and said — 
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" What a dear, nice, sweet cousin yon are !" 
Mrs. Carlton was as much surprised as Jessie, 
to see this pleasant side of Kate's character. It 
was new to her. Kate had never made herself 
so agreeable before. While she was wondering 
what it meant, and hoping it would last, Kate 
left the piano, and seating herself upon an otto- 
man near her aunt's feet, looked pleadingly into 
her face, and said — 

" Aunt, may I have a new bonnet this Spring ?" 
" If you need one you may, my dear." 
" Thank you, ailut. I do need one very much, 
iCnd.I have a fancy for a blue-silk one, like Alice 
Sherwood's. Isn't it a beauty ?" 

"Yes, it's very pretty. But do you teally 
need a new hat, my dear*? Why not put some 
new trimming on that pretty straw you wore 
last fall?" 

" Because I don't want to. Aunt. I want a 
blue-silk." 

''Suppose you run and get me your straw, 
and let me see how it looks, Kate." 

*'It wouldn't be any use. Aunt, because I 
don't mean to wear it any more," said Kate, 
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^growing somewhat sharp in speech, and begin- 
ning to lose her pleasant temper. 
^ "Indeed! But what\are you going to do 
with it?^ said Mrs. Carlton, looking earnestly 

'iiato Katie's eyes. 

" 1^0 with it ? Why, j;U8t. what I always do 
with riiyiold bonnets— give it awjly.^ ,. 
" "My^dear Kate, I'm 'sorry I^cannot agree 
with you. Your straw was new la^ fall. It is 
little worn. With .some slight change in' the 
trimming, which I can make ibr you, it will do 
nieely for this Spring. Besid*es, yoil kj^ow, the^ 

.season i^ late, and in a few weeks you wilt^ut 
<Jn your -summer things. It would be wasting 
money to buy you a.i^iew bonnet**at pr^sent.f . 
\ *Kate mw from h^ aunt's quiet bttt firm man- 
ned,' thalLshe was not liKfely to chaiig^^ her mhid. 
-Persuasion was useless. . Indeed, how could she 
persuade? Her aunt had:put^e case so-ckkrly, 
tHs-t Kate had no reasons" to offer. But, bent on 
carrj^ing her point, she fl«w into a violent passion. 
"The idea!" she cr&d. "Do you think I 
wS:)uld'i«fear an old bormet? Other girls have 
new SpHng hats, and so will 1." 
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" It is my opinion that yon will not^ my dear. 
Yon mustr allow me and your Uncle Morris, 
who pays for your clothing, to judge for you in 
such matters, now that you have become to us 
like one of our own family." 

" I am not one of your family, Madam, and 
I'm glad I am not," said Kate, spitefully. "And 
what: i»* more, I tell you that J^m going -to have 
a new hat this Spuing, and Mrs. Flum is making 
it for me — ah, ah !" 
Having uttered these bold, wicked words, 
. '^ Kate left thcnroom, slammed the door behind 
her, ran up-stairs, threw herself into her rocking- 
chair, apd bu^t into a fit of passionate weeping. 
"What a wicked cousin she Ss J" exclaimed 
f^ Jessie, after Kate had left the room.. 
=*' ^ Before her mother could reply. Uncle Morris, 
who had heard Kate's voice of passion in his 
•';• study, pushed* asicle the ibldin^-doors, and 
• "said — ^ ' '■ ; 

. "What is-.the. matter with our Kate, sister? 
r thought I heard her speaking very loud just^ 
now." 

" Sit down, brother,, and I will tell you," re- 
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plied Mrs. Carlton, sighing over her niece's mis- 
conduct. 

After his sister had told him the story of 
Kate's burst of passion, the good man bowed 
his head, and looked grave and thoughtful for 
some time. At last he took a pencil, wrote 
some words on a slip of paper, and said — 

" Mrs. Carlton, I will go down to Mrs. Fluni's 
and forbid her to make Kate a bonnet. Tliat 
girl must be check-reined, and held back with 
a strong hand." Then turning to Jessie, he 
gave her the slip of paper on which he had 
written the moment before, and said — 

" Jessie, read that I" 

Jessie took the paper, and read from it this 
proverb — 

" Ingrattfudb is the daughter of Pride and 
Yanity^^ 

" Exactly so," said the good old man. " Go, 
my dear, and give that paper to your cousin." 
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Thb Rat in thb Statue. 

Jessie rapped at the door of Kate's room with 
a gentle, timid knock, but received no answer. 
After waiting a few moments, she knocked 
again, but louder than before, when Kate, in a 
sharp voice, asked — 

"Who is it?" 

" It is I,"' was Jessie's answer. 

."What do you want?" replied Kate, roughly. 

" I want to see you, Kate. I have something 
for you." 

" Come in !" said Kate, allowing her curiosity 
to get the better of her temper for a moment. 

Jessie opened the door, went to Kate's side, 
and gave her the slip of paper. She glanced 
at it, crumpled it, threw it on the floor, and 
said — 
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" What impertinence to send me sncli a note 
as that!" 

Jessie looked the surprise she felt at hearing 
such words applied to her good uncle and his 
proverb. Kate understood, the meaning of her 
looks, and, stung by the silent rebuke they lit- 
tered, said, in her harshest^ltonGS — • 

" You wiirplease leavd njy room^ Miss Jessie. 
I don't wish to be disturbed." 

Poor sensitive little Jessie could ill endure 
such harshness. She left .the room, and re- 
turned weeping to the parlor. Her*;UHcle w«,s 
just starting to see Mrs.'Flumltbout the bonnet 
^ when she entered. He patteifl her head, and 
said — , ' 

" My little puss crying, eh ? Wh^t's^ the 
matter?" 

-"Jessie* gave a Urief account of her reception 
up-stMrs. TJncle Morris shook his head, and 
said — * ' 

"There's a rat in the statue. There's a rat in* 
the statue. We must get him put, if we can." 
Here Jessie gave her good uncle a glance which 
said, "How funny! What does that mean?" 
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He understood her thoughts, and while button- 
ing up his coat, added, " You don't know what 
that means, eh? Well, I'll tell you when I 
come back. I can't stop now." 

Jessie's thoughts were turned from Kate to 
her uncle's' remark. "There's a rat in the 
statue," she repeated. "A— rat--4n — the— sta- 
tue. How queer t What can Uncle Moiri* 
mean, fnother?" 

"Be patient until he comes back, my dear, 
and he'll tell you," said Mrs. Carlton, pmiling 
^ her brother's skill in frying up her -daugh- 
ter's teai^ by apj^e^ling to her curiosity. 

Just then footsteps were' heard in the hall.' 
The parlor=door opened, and Guy and Hugh 
came bounding in, wearing very radiant faces. 

" WhSit do you think, Jessie?" said Gruy, pat- 
ting his sister's glossy haif , as he fixed his 
merry eyes upon hers. 

"I think yoU.are a dear, good brother, and 
that you are very happy this afternoon," replied 
Jessie, putting her lips into a suitable sfiape to 
be kissed. 

Guy kissed her fondly, and replied, ." Thank 
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you for your compliment, my little fairy flat- 
terer ; but I bring you some good news. What 
do you think it is?" 

Jessie tried in vain to read the good news by 
gazing into Guy's eyes. But she could see 
nothing in them beyond the light* of a happy 
heart. Then she turned her eyes upon the 
floor, while she thought a moment or two. Un- 
able to guess what Guy's good news could be, 
she looked up at last, and said — 

" I give it up. Please tell me, Guy ?" 

"Don't tell her. Make her guess it," said 
Hugh, who never let slip an opportunity to 
tease his sister. 

"You wiU tell me. I know you will," re- 
joined Jessie, giving Guy another kiss. 

Guy never teased his sister enough to give 
her pain. He loved her too well.f9r that. He 
had tried to excite her expectations by his ques- 
tion, because he wished to increase the delight 
he knew his "news" would afford her. So, 
coming to the point at once, he now said — 

" Mr. Sherwood is getting up a party to go 
fishing in Bay, and you are invited." 
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"Ain't that nice! I'm so glad!" Here Jes- 
sie clapped her hands, and slipping to her 
mother's side, added, " You will go, won't you, 
ma?" 

" I don't know that I am included in the in- 
vitation, my dear," replied Mrs. Carlton, smil- 
ing at her child's earnestness. 

"Oh, I forgot," said she. "How is that, 
• Guy ? Is ma invited ?" 

"Yes." 

"And pa and Uncle Morris?" 

"Yes." 

"And Kate, too?" 

"Yes; all our family." 

" I'm glad ; but who else are invited ?" 

"The Duncans and the Butlers. Just four 
families," said Guy ; " and if they all go, our 
party will number about eighteen. Mr. Sher- 
wood has hired Mr. Goodwhip's big four-horse 
omnibus, which will carry us all." 

" That will be splendid .^" said Jessie. " But 
when is it to be, Guy ?" 

" Next Monday, if it's a fine day, K not, the 
first fine day afterwards." 
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" Capital ! Tou'll go, won't you, ma ?" asked 
Jessie, looking most witchingly into her moth- 
er's face. 

" Yes, my child, if your father can leave his 
business." 

" I guess he can do that for once," said Jessie. 
" He loves to go fishing, I know." Jessie then 
went to Guy's side, and added, " Won't we have 
a grand time, Guy ?" 

" I suspect we shall, Miss Rattler ; — but where 
is Kate ? I have a note for her." 

" Kate I Oh, Kate has the sulks again," said 
Jessie, sobering down a little. 

" The sulks, eh ? What's the matter now ?" 

" Oh, something about a new bonnet." 

"A fuss about dress, eh? Kate is always in 
trouble about dress. Never mind. Give her 
this note, Jessie," said Guy, as he handed a note 
in an embossed envelope to his sister, 

Jessie tripped up-stairs with the note, and 
found Kate still sulking in her rocker. Holding 
the note towards her, she said — 

"Here is a note, inviting you to a party, 
Kate." 
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" How do you know what my note is about ?" 
said Kate, in a snappish tone. Then snapping 
it from Jessie's fingers, she added, " What right 
have you to read my correspondence. Miss ?" 

Poor Jessie felt snubbed. Kate's words and 
spirit were, to her heart, like the coming of a 
cold east wind, obscuring the brightness of a 
gay Spring morning with its train of cheerless 
fogs and mists. She replied — 

" I have not looked at your note, Kate. Guy 
told me that it was an invitation from Alice to 
her father's party. We are all invited." 

"We are, are we?" rejoined the unhappy 
girl, with a sneer. " You may tell Alice, and 
everybody else, that I shall not go. I've done 
with society in this miserable, stingy Duncan- 
ville hole." 

What reply could Jessie make to this bitter, 
silly speech ? She might, to be sure, have quar- 
relled with her cousin in defence of the good 
people of Duncan ville ; but she was not given 
to quarrels, and so she quietly left Kate to h^ 
own thoughts. Gould she have left her with 
worse or more annoying companions ? 
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The tea-biell rung just as Uncle Morris • re- 
turned from his call on Mrs. Flum, so that 
Jessie had no chance to ask him about the rat 
in the statue till tea was over. Kate did not 
appear at the tea-table ; but sent word by the 
servant, who tapped at her door, and asked if 
she had heard the bell, that she did not wish 
any tea. 

"Yery well," observed Uncle Morris, when 
her message was reported, "let her alone. 
She'll find wounded pride and sulking vanity 
very poor diet." 

"Nowj Uncle Morris, I want you to tell me 
what you meant by saying there's a rat in the 
statue." 

This was Jessie's request to her uncle, directly 
after the family was seated in the parlor in the 
evening. The good old man patted her rosy 
cheek, smiled, and replied — 

"The people of a village in China once 
erected a hollow wooden statue, in honor of 
some dead saint or mandarin, and set it up in 
the public square. It was richly painted, and 
its builders were very proud of it. 
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"One day, a rat, having no respect for the 
dead or the living, gnawed a hole through the 
figure, and finding plenty of room for house- 
keeping inside, resolved, in the spirit of a 
' squatter,' to take possession and make it his 
home. 

" ' What shall we do about it V said the vil- 
lagers, looking very much puzzled at each 
other, as soon as they found that Mr. Bat had 
become the tenant of their famous statue. 

" ' You can do nothing,' said a grave old 
mandarin, with a wise look. ' If you uoefire to 
kill the rat, you will bum the statue. K you 
try to drown him, by dipping the image in 
water^ you will wash off the paint and spoil its 
beauty. Hence, if you would preserve the 
statue^ you must spare the ra^.' 

" ' He speaketh the words of a wise man,' 
cried all the people, as they went to their 
homes, leaving the rat in quiet possession of 
his beautiful mansion. 

"This suited Mr. Bat exactly. Finding him- 
self undisturbed, he brought Mrs, Bat and all 

thdr little Bats to his new abode. He lived 
7 
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there like a patriarch until the image swanned 
with his children and their children's children. 
These rats built nests, and gnawed holes in 
every part of the statue, until it became a den 
of filth inside, and a thing of hideous aspect 
without. 

" Now, when I see a young lady, like your 
cousin, nursing pride or vanity in fier heart, I 
always think of this story, and say to myself, 
There's a rat in the statue. Kate's heart is 
swarming with rats already. Pride and vanity 
have given birth to discontent, ingratitude, ill- 
temper, impertinence, envy, and I don't know 
how many more evils, which are spoiling her 
soul, and which will bring it to a worse ruin 
than that of the statue, if they are not driven 
out. Now, does my sweet puss know what I 
meant by saying there's a rat in the statue ?" 

" Yes, I see now. Uncle Morris," said Jessie, 
with a grave look. " But," she added, after a 
brief pause, during which a tear or two spread 
over her beautiful eyes, " is there no way to get 
the rats out of Kate's heart ?" 

" If she wished to get rid of them there would 
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be no doubt about it, my child, because the 
great God helps those who seek to dispel evil 
from their souls.- But poor Kate cherishes her 
bad dispositions. She loves h^r own torment- 
ors ; and until she grows wiser, and hates them, 
there is little chance of getting rid of them. 
But we will see — we will see, Jessie, what can 
be done." 

" Wonder if I've got a rat in the statue," said 
Hugh to Guy, in a low voice, as he nudged his 
side. 

Uncle Morris's quick ear caught the question, 
and turning to Hugh he said — 

" Yes, my dear boy, you have, and more than 
one, I fear. Idleness, Selfishness, and an Eas}" 
Conscience, are among the rats in your statue. 
I wish you were as anxious to be rid of them as 
you ought to be." 

Hugh twisted about in his chair, coughed, 
laughed, and said — 

" I don't think I'm a y&rj bad boy after all ; 
but here's Jessie, has she got a rat in the 
statue ?" 

"Jessie had little Impulse there onc^ and 
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Yanity almost rested there, too; but Jessie 
makes vigorous war on her faults. I wish you 
did as much, Master Hugh." 

" Excuse me. Uncle, I've got a composition 
to write to-night," rejoined Hugh, rising and 
leaving the room with a blush on his cheeks. 

" I guess Hugh knows now. Uncle, what you 
meant by a rat in the statue," said Jessie, as 
Hugh closed the door after him. 

The conversation next turned to Mr. Sher- 
wood's party. Mr. Carlton agreed to go ; and 
very much to Jessie's satisfaction, Guy was 
deputed to convey their acceptance to Mr. Sher- 
wood the next morning, on his way to school. 

Kate did not show herself again that evening, 
but sat brooding over her fancied troubles until, 
weary of herself, she.retired to seek the restless 
sleep of an unhappy mind. 

The next morning she appeared at the break- 
fast-table witl>a pale, stem face, and the air of 
an offended princess. Her answers to inquiries 
about her health were brief and curt. After 
eating her food hastily, she coldly asked to be 
excua^d, and sailing proudly from the room 
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hurried up-stairs. Taking down her writing 
materials, she wrote a long, dolorous letter to 
her mother, from which I extract only a few 
lines. 

.... "Can't you send me some money, dear 
mamma ? I want a new Spring bonnet-^can't 
go out, indeed, without one. My aunt is an old 
dowdy, and thinks I ought not to have a new 
one. 7ou wouldn't say so, I know, if you were 
here. Well, I've ordered one made, and don't 
believe Aunt will pay for it. I want you to 
send me ten dollars directly, so that I may be 
able to look decent when I go out. This is a 
a wretched place to live in. ^ Can't you send for 
me to live with you ?" 

This, and much more of the language of com- 
plaint, filled the sheet on which her letter was 
written. Having sealed it, she dressed and 
walked to the post-office. The letter mailed, 
she called at Mrs. Plum's store, and with a 
patronising smile asked — 

" When will my bonnet be done, Mrs. Flum ?" 

" It will not be done at aU, Miss," was the 
short reply of the milliner, as she went on with 
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her sewing, without paying Kate any more 
attention than she would have done to one of 
her own sewing girls. 

" Not done at all !" repeated Kate. " Pray, 
what do you mean, Madam ?" 

" I mean just what I said. Your uncle has 
forbidden me to make it." 

" Which uncle. Madam ?" 

"Mr. Morris. He says you are to have 
nothing without your aunt's order." 

" The idea ! I never heard of such imperti- 
nence in my life. But I will have the bonnet 
in spite of him." 

" Not from me, Miss." 

" I can pay you for it myself. I have written 
to my ma for the money." 

" Don't care about* that. I can't afford to 
please you at the price of offending your uncles 
and aunt. They are nice people — very nice 
people, Miss Carlton — and you had better take 
their advice and obey their wishes. They are 
your guardiimisr 

" The \rde'2, !" muttered Kate, as she bounced 
from the shop, almost bursting with rage. ^^ I 
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do hate that stingy old Uncle Morris. Oh how 
I wish I was home again or — dead I" 

Thus did Kate wickedly vent her anger in 
passionate mutterings, as with veiled face she 
retraced her steps to Glen Morris. As she en- 
tered the door, Jessie met her and said — 

" Kate, Alice is in the parlor and wants to 
see you." 

" I don't wish to see her nor anybody else in 
Duncanville," replied the silly girl, brushing 
past her cousin and running up-stairs. She 
locked her door as she entered her room, and 
throwing herself on. the bed, buried her face in 
the pillow, and burst into a fit of passionate 
weeping. 

What had Kate to weep about? She had 
one of the best of homes, the kindest and most 
loving of guardians, a few very pleasant com- 
panions, plenty of clothing, and an ample sup- 
ply for every real want. Why, then, did Kate 
weep ? Simply because she chose ,to listen to 
the evil voices in her nature. They taught her 
to call her good evil, and her evil good. Do you 
wonder she was miserable ? 
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Cutting the Nosb to Spitb the*Face. 

"I WISH I knew what would make Kate 
pleasant," said Alice to her mother, the Satm*- 
day afternoon preceding the Monday fixed on 
for the excursion. "I have been to see her 
three times, and have written her two notes, but 
she won't either see me or answer my notes. 
I'm afraid she don't mean to go with us on our 
fishing excursion. What can be done to please 
her?" 

" Is she angry with you, my dear, for any 
thing you have said or done to her?" inquired 
Mrs. Sherwood. 

" Angry with me ! Why she is angry with 
everybody. Jessie says she has scarcely spoken 
to any one for several days. She does nothing 
but sit and sulk in her room, and it's all because 
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her atint won't buy her a new silk bonnet this 
Spring." 

" Then the best thing you can do is to let her 
Alone until she feels good-natured again. Sulki- 
ness is like the toothache — it will hang on until 
the mood changes, do what you will." 

" But I feel bad to have Kate act so, mother. 
I do want to have her for a companion and 
friend so much. Besides, I hate to see her so 
unhappy." 

" It is painful indeed, Alice, to see a young 
lady like Kate take so much pains to make her- 
self miserable as she does. You must pity her, 
and do what you can to teach her better things. 
As her good Uncle Morris sometimes says. You 
must do good^ and then do it again. But until 
her present fit of sulks ends, I doubt if you can 
benefit her by going near her again." 

Thus did Kate's ill-temper cast a shadow over 
the household which sheltered her, and also 
. over the heart of the cheerful, good-natured 
Alice, who, inasmuch as she was her neighbor, 
and of the same age, so much wished to have 
her for a friend. What did Kate care for this ? 
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Nothing. Her proud heart had never yet 
taught her, that it was her duty to seek the 
happiness of others. She fancied that all the 
world owed her service, and her highest am- 
bition was to command admiration by displays 
of dignitv and fine clothing. Alas, poor Kate ! 
Her success, thus far, had been very small ; she 
had won nothing but dislike and contempt. 
The poorest, plainest girl in Duncanville com- 
manded more good-will than the proud and 
vain Kate Carlton. Did the reader ever know 
a proud girl to be beloved or a vain one to be 
admired? Francis Forrester, Esq., has not, 
although he has seen many days and known 
many people. The fact is, pride always causes 
aversion — vanity always provokes contempt. 

Alice took her mother's advice and left Kate 
to her own thoughts. The morning appointed 
for the excursion downed clear, sunny, and 
beautiful. It brought joyous hope to the But- 
lers, the Duncans, the Sherwoods, the Carltons. , 
All the members of the party were happy — ex- 
cept Kate. 

"Are you going with us to the Bay, my 
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dear?" said Mrs. Carlton to her as they sat at 
the breakfast-table. 

" No, Madam !" replied Kate, sharply, and 
shooting an angry glance at her. aunt. 

"I'm very sorry, my de^r. I think you 
would enjoy the excursion. The day promises 
to be very pleasant. I wish you would go, dear 
Kate." 

This was said with so much real tenderness of 
tone and feeling that Kate's better nature was 
touched, and she began wishing in her heart 
that she was going. Pride kept down that bet- 
ter feeling, however. She bit her lips and ate 
her food in stubborn silence. 

" Yes, do go with us," said Jessie, leaning 
from her chair and looking lovingly into her 
cousin's eyes. 

Kate pushed her back, and said, "Don't 
bother me," in a tone that brought tears to 
Jessie's eyes. 

Just then a gentle tap was heard at the door 
of the breakfast-room. 

4 

" Come in," said Mrs. Carlton. 

The door opened, and the shining face of 
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Walter Sherwood appeared, and was wel 
corned by many " Good-mornings" from the 
family. 

"Excuse me, Mrs. Carlton," said Walter, 
" for troubling yqji at breakfast-time, but Alice 
sent me to give her love to Kate, and to 
tell her she must be sure to go with us to 
the Bay." 

Kate's better nature was touched again by 
this kind message. Her heart swelled with de- 
sire to throw off the clouds of ill-humor which 
had befogged it for the last few days, and to 
join the party. But again her pride triumphed, 
whispering, "They will all laugh at you if you 
give in;" and driving her good feeling back, 
she looked towards Walter, and said in a per- 
emptory tone — 

" Tell your sister I'm not going." 

" Oh, very well. Good-morning, Miss — Con- 
sequence," said Walter. The last word, how- 
ever, was not spoken until the lively boy had 
withdrawn into the hall, and then only in a 
whisper, for his own particular satisfaction. 

"Here is something for you to think upon 
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while we are gone, Kate," said Uncle ^ofris, 
giving Kate a scrap of paper, as she rose after 
family prayers to go to her own room. 

She took the offered paper, and, as soon as 
the door was closed behind her, crumpled it in 
her hand. When she reached her chamber, she 
threw it on her table unread. 

Kate's heart was now almost ready to burst 
with regret for having said she wouldn't go 
with the party. Seated in her chair, she began 
to think, and to blame herself. 

" I'm a fool," said she, at length, "for cutting 
off my nose to spite my face. Suppose I can't 
get a new hat, I might as well enjoy this trip 
to-day." 

"Why don't you go, then?" inquired her 
better judgment, 

" Because it will look like knuckling under to 
them," replied her pride ; " and I'll die before 
I'll do that^that I will." 

I doubt if Kate would have made a good 
martyr, after all. Pride is a poor comforter 
when one has to die. In fact, it couldn't com- 
fort poor Kate, under the loss of an excursion ; 
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and, in spite of her big talk, the wretched girl 
burst into bitter tears. 

From this fit of weeping she was aroused by 
a loud and gladsome shout. Goibg to her win- 
dow, she raised the shade a little, and peeping 
out, saw the big, four-horse omnibus drawn up 
in front of the lawn. It was nearly filled inside. 
Seated on the "box" were Walter Sherwood 
and Norman Butler, beckoning to Guy and 
Hugh, and shouting — 

" Come up here, Guy 1 Come up here, Hugh ! 
There's plenty of room." 

On the top of the " bus," with his feet dang- 
ling down over the door, sat Eichard Duncan, 
holding a national flag in his hands, and shout- 
ing— 

"Guy, come up here, and help me to take 
care of this flag !" 

Guy scrambled up alongside of Eichard. 
Hugh climbed on to the driver's box. M.jk and 
Mrs. Carlton, Jessie, and Uncle Morris, stepped 
inside, amid many cheerful greetings. The 
coachman shouted, " All aboard !" pulled in 
the strap, gathered up his reins, cracked the 
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whip, and the joyous party rolled off, with 
many a merry hurrah from the boys. 

"And I'm left all alone. I say it's cruel, 
downright cfuel of them, to leave me here all 
day without a soul in the house to speak to, ex- 
cept the servants." 

Such was Kate's remark as she stepped from 
the window back to her chair. 

" It's all your own fault," suggested her bet- 
ter judgment. 

Then followed a conflict in the girl's breast 
between her common sense and her conscience 
on the one side, and her pride and vanity on 
the other. Sometimes the former and some- 
times the latter got the upper-hand. Before 
either had gained a decisive victory her thoughts 
received a new direction, from an event which 
then occurred. A tap at the door roused her. 

"Who is it?" 

"It's me. Miss." 

" Come in, Mary." 

The servant handed Kate a letter, and re- 
tired. 

"Ah, a letter from my mother," mused Kate, 
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as she glanc^jd at the direction and tore open 
the envelope. 

The letter was very brief, and gave Kate no 
comfort. It run thus : 

Lancewood, April 20, 185-. 

My Dear Kate, — 

I'm sorry you can't persuade your aunt to 
huy you a new bonnet. But there is no help 
for it, and you must submit with the best grace 
you can. I haven't a dollar to spare, and you 
mustn't look to me for money. After your 
father's misfortunes,* your uncles Carlton and 
Morris agreed to bring you up at their own ex- 
pense, and you must look to them for supplies. 
My health is wretched. Good-by. 

Your affectionate mother, 

Catherine Carlton. 

"How heartless!" said Kate, crushing the 
letter in her hand and bursting into tears. 

Yes, it was heartless indeed. Not because it 
refused Kate money, but because of the absence 
of all motherly feeling and interest. The fact 
was, Kate's mother had led a fashionable life, 
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and sought her happiness so long in going to 
balls, parties, operas, and other places of worldly- 
resort, that she had plucked all wifely and 
motherly love-from her nature. She was really 
a frivolous woman, having a heart overgrown 
with the weeds and briers of sloth, peevishness, 
vanity, and selfishness. Before her coming to 
Glen Morris, Kate had been growing into the 
very image of her mother. Whether that image 
was lovely or not, she had never thought until 
now. This letter, however, let a little light into 
her mind, and awakened thoughts she had never 
indulged before, and which no mother's conduct 
ought ever to awaken in a daughter's breast. 
Poor Kate ! Having been brought up by such 
a mother, ought she not to command our pity 
as well as our censure ? 

" Well," "Said she, after a long fit of musing, 
" if I can't have a new bonnet, I can't, and that's 
all there is to be said about it. I must now do 
the next best thing, and fix up my fall hat a 
little." ^ • 

Acting on this sensible resolution, Kate got 
out her old bonnets, and putting the " fall" one 

8 
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on, stood before the glass. This act roused her 
vanity. She tried on all her bonnets ; she tried 
on dress after dress ; she spent not less than an 
hour in self»admiration before her mirror, until 
she persuaded herself she was certainly the 
prettiest girl in Duncanville, and a great deal 
too pretty to spend her life in a place so barren 
of "good society" — Kate meant silly people 
like herself — as that "Sleepy-hollow sort of 
place." 

At last she felt tired of admiring herself. 
She put dresses, hats, and furbelows aside, all 
but the one she meant to " fix up," saying to 
herself — 

" I guess I'll take a walk down to the glen. 
It's a splendid morning." 

This purpose brought the excursion back to 
her mind. She sighed, and said — 

"They're having a fine time, I dare say. 
Hum, hum, I wish I had gone, I do." 

As she stood before the glass tying her bon- 
net-strings, previous to going out, she spied the 
crumpled bit of paper containing the " thought" 
Uncle Morris had said she miffht think about 
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during the day. She opened it, and read this 
proverb — 

"-4 camel going to seek homs^ lost his earsP 

" Humph ! another proverb, eh ? I do be- 
lieve Mr. Morris's head is filled up with prov- 
erbs. He is a perfect oddity, and this is a very 
odd saying. A camel going to seek horns f 
"What nonsense! Yet, I don't know, after all, 
but that it has some sense in it. A camel seek- 
ing horns would desire what would be of no use 
to a camel, and he would deserve to lose his 
ears. Ah, I see it now. Mr. Morris meant me 
by the camel, my new hat is the horn, and the 
loss of the camel's ears meant my losing the 
excursion. I sought a new hat and lost a day's 
pleasure. How odd!" 

It was odd, and it was sad too. Kate had 
lost more than an excursion. She had lost the 
respect, the love, and the friendship which 
many of the party had intended t^ lavish upon 
her on that delightful day. 

The reading of this proverb brought to her 
mind the proverb Uncle Morris had sent her 
by the hands of Jessie a few days before. The 
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paper on which it was written still lay upon 
tne jBloor. She picked it up and read — 

'^Ingratitude is the daughter of Pride and 
Vanity?'^ 

"Am I ungrateful f* mused Kate, as she 
tripped down-stairs and walked along the path 
leading to the glen. "Ungrateful! That's a 
very ugly word. I know I'm proud. Perhaps 
I'm vain, though I hardly know the difference 
betweeta pride and vanity. But am I wngrate" 
ful? Ami?" 

Poor Kate trjied to answer this question as 
she walked, and after reaching the glen, while 
seated in " Jessie's bower," she mused upon it, 
and studied it on every side. After some time, 
she said, half aloud — 

"It was very kind of them to give nle a 
home. My aunt is very loving to me. If Uncle 
Carlton mere my father, he could not be more 
kind. Jessie is a Sweet little thing, and treats 
me just like a sister. Guy is kind too. As for 
Uncle Morris, he is a little severe on me, but I 
s'pose he means well, and I really believe 
everybody in Duncanville loves him — except 
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me. They are all kind, and perhaps — I — am — 
ungrateful, but — hillo, who's coming ?" ^ 

Kate's musings were disturbed by the sound 
of wheels, and a voice saying — " Go along. 
Broad ! Gee off! gee off! I say, old Brownie !" 

Looking up, she saw one of Mr. Carlton's 
hired men driving an ox-cart into the glen with 
a load of peat. The man bowed as he passed 
her with his team, and went to the lower end 
of the glen. Curious to know his object, Kate 
watched him, and saw him stop alongside of an 
oblong mound, upon which he began to place 
the peat in his cart. 

" What is this mound for ?" said Kate, wten 
she reached the spot where the man was at 
work. 

"I'm building a BvM^ Miss," replied the 
man. 

"A Buttr' said Kate. "Pray, what is a 
Buttr 

" It's for the Archery Club, Miss," replied 
the man. 

Kate's curiosity was greatly excited. What 
a pile of peat, six feet in height, four feet iu 
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width, and two feet thick, could have to do 
Vith the Archery Club, she could not imagine. 
Hence she said — 

"Of what use is this pile of peat to the 
Archery Club, pray ?" 

" They hangs their target to it. Miss. When 
their arrows miss the target they stick in the 
Butt^ instead of flying way off, and maybe 
a-hittin' against a rock and spilin' the pints. 
It don't hurt arrows to stick into peat. They 
pulls out very easy. Miss." 

To make Kate understand better the use of 
the Butt, the man ran up to the "bower," 
brought a target, which he knew to be there, 
and hung it on the face of the Butt, to which 
he was just giving the finishing stroke with 
this last load of peat. Kate then saw at once 
the use of the Butt, how much time and trouble 
it would save to young archers at practice. Of 
its use in preserving the arrow-points, she knew 
nothing beyond what the man had just told her. 

After the man had left the glen, Kate stood 
leaning against the trunk of a noble old oak 
and surveying the Butt, " It must have cost a 
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good deal of trouble and some expense to build 
that Butt. And it's all done to promote the 
pleasure of this Archery Olub, of which Guy 
tells me I am elected member. It's all Uncle 
Morris's doings, I dare say, for Uncle Carlton is 
almost always in the city. It's very kind of 
him ; and who knows but that, after all, this 
letting the girls into the Club was done just to 
please me? And here I've been just as ugly as 
I could be all the while. Everybody caring for 
me, and 1 caring for nobody but myse^. I'm 
afraid I am ungrateful, after all." 

"Your dinner is ready. Miss Carlton," said a 
voice just behind Kate. 

It was the servant who thus broke in upon 
her reverie. Kate went into dinner with new 
views of things around her, new feelings, and 
with some ^eble desires to be a better girl. 
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Thb Dawn of a Brighter Day. 

Kate ate her dinner alone. Better thoughts 
had given her lighter spirits, and her solitary 
meal was relished far better than it would have 
been two hours earlier. 

After dinner the hours moved with leaden 
feet. Had she been given to habits of industry 
she would have beguiled them by sewing or 
reading. But idleness was one of Kate's cher- 
ished vices. When her father was prosperous 
her every want had been supplied by the toil of 
others, and she had fancied herself *to be above 
the need of labor. At school, the routine of 
study, and at home, visitors, parties, excursions, 
and public amusements, had filled up her time, 
so that she did not then feel the weight of that 
heavy burden which Idleness always hinds on 
the shoulders of his followers. But at Glen 
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Morris, since the winter term of the "Young 
Ladies' Academy" had closed, and the Spring 
term was postponed, owing to some new ar- 
rangements about teachers, she had been thrown 
more than ever before upon her own resources. 

You will not be surprised, therefore, to learn 
that this afternoon dragged heavily. She sat 
awhile in her chair, until she yawned for very 
weariness. Then she took up some sewing, 
but soon growing tired of that, she pushed it 
into her work-basket, saying — 

" I'll go down into the library and find an in- 
teresting book." 

Down-stairs she went, and was soon looking 
over the bookcase. Nothing suited her. One 
book was " stupid," another " dull," a third " a 
bore." Of a new poem she said pettishly, " I 
detest poetry!" A religious book she pro- 
bounced " silly." K the authors of the books 
in Uncle Morris's bookcase had been present to 
hear Kate's comments, they might have been 
tempted to hustle her out of the room, or to be- 
lieve they had mistaken their vocation when 
they took to book-making. 
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Finding nothing to suit her there she went 
into the sitting-room, and dropping into the big 
rocking-chair fell asleep. When she awoke it 
was four o'clock. " Two hours more waiting," 
said she with a yawn. " Oh dear, what a long, 
long day this is !" 

She now spent a few minutes looking out at 
the window. There was little to be seen from 
thence, except the yard, the barn, and its sur- 
roundings. Failing to find amusement there 
she turned away, and getting her bonnet, start- 
ed for another ramble to the " glen.". 

The quiet beauty of this lovely ^pot soothed 
Kate's mind, and led her to take up the thread 
of reflection which had been cut off in the 
morning by the call to dinner. Seated in the 
bower with her elbow on the table, her droop- 
ing forehead resting on her hand, Kate again 
thought over her past history, particularly the 
charge of ingratitude implied in the proverb 
her uncle had sent her, until the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

Kate had ofFen shed, tears of passion — ^tears 
which had no value and brought no benefit. 
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But now she shed tears of regret and shame — 
precious tears, which were the heralds of better 
purposes than had ever before found a place 
in her heart. So taken up was she with 
her new thoughts that she took no note of the 
time, until, chilled^by the evening air, she 
shivered. Starting from her seat she said, half 
aloud — 

"Dear me! I'm getting cold. I must go 
into the house." 

The result of Kate's reverie was a confession 
to herself that she had been ungrateful to her 
uncles and to the Carlton family, and a purpose 
to make herself more agreeable to them and to 
Alice Sherwood hereafter. A little light had 
dawned upon her heart, giving her a mere 
glimpse of the dark things which dwelt in it. 
It was certainly a sign of promise that this first 
lesson in self-knowledge led her to take a step — 
a very short step, certainly — in the right direc- 
tion. 

Her new purpose was soon put to a pretty 
severe test. She had scarcely reached the 
house when she heard the big omnibus drive 
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up to the gate, bringing the family back from 
the excursion. 

'' I'll receive them with a hearty welcome," 
said Kate, opening the front door, and taking 
her stand on the piazza as the family came up 
the walk. * 

Jessie, seeing Kate in waiting, ran forward, 
and seizing her hand said — 

" O Kate, we've had a splendid time !" 

"I'm glad," replied Kate, and then, very 
much to Jessie's surprise and pleasure, she gave 
her a kiss. 

" See what a string of fish I caught to-day, 
Kate," said Guy, who was close behind Jessie, 
as he held up a fine string of fish for her to 
look at. 

" I'm glad you had such good luck, Gruy," 
remarked Kata 

" Ain't you sorry you had the sulks and stayed 
at home ?" inquired Hugh, with that ill-nature 
which -he was in the habit of playing off upon 
the girls. . * 

Kate's good purpose almost gave way before 
this rude remark. But Mr. Carlton's stem, 
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" Hold your ill-natured tongue, Hugh !" "and an 
affectionate kiss from her aunt came to its relief. 
Her uncle Carlton greeted her with marked 
kindness. Uncle Morris, who brought iip the 
rear, also smiled most blandly and said — 

" We have had a delightful day, Kate ; but 
if you had been with us, with that pleasant face 
you now wear, *it would have added a great 
deal to our pleasure." 

" I thank you for your compliment, Uncle 
Morris," replied Kate, blushing, and thinking 
more of the importance his remark gave to her 
than to its. implied censure. " Perhaps I will 
go with you next time." 

Without waiting for a reply, Kate tripped 
into the house and hurried up-stairs with Jessie, 
to assist her in unrobing and getting ready for 
tea. 

This was, perhaps, the first real attempt Kate* 
had ever made to forget herself ag^ Iffgjgote 
the pleasure of others. Oiebursej it i)r©ught 
such a flow of spirits, and such a^gk)w, of good 
feeling into her heart, as she had never felt 
when cherishing pride or nursing vanity. She 
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actually surprised Jessie, and Uncle Morris, and 
all the family, by the readiness with which she 
entered into their spirit while discussing the 
doings of the day. After she had retired for 
the night, Mr. Carlton observed — 

" Ejite is in very high spirits to-night. I ex- 
pected to find her moping and sulky. What 
can have happened to her ?" 

"Some good fairy has visited her in our 
absence, perhaps," playfully observed Mrs. Carl- 
ton. 

" Yes, and One far greater than a fairy has 
been shedding healthy influences 4ipon her, I 
trust," replied Uncle Morris, with one of his 
kindest smiles. And rising to retire as he 
spoke, he added, " I have great hope that Kate 
will yet become a joy to our little circle. Good- 
night, good-night !" 

The next morning, directly after breakfast, 
Kate tpol^out her "Fall" bonnet, and putting it 
on, tripped round to see Alice Sherwood. 

This was. the first time Kate had called on 
Alice, except by special invitation. Alice was 
as much pleased as she was surprised. She 
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gave Kate a fi^nk and hearty greeting, kissing 
her, and saying— 

" My dear Kate, I can't tell you how glad I 
am to see you." 

Kate was gratified ; and sitting down beside 
Alice, began to open her heart as to a very near 
friend. Alice's frank, earnest, generous spirit, 
had won her confidence. She needed sympathy 
in the struggle with herself she had resolved on 
the day before. She would have acted more 
wisely had she gone to her aunt, or to Uncle 
Morris, as she had now come to Alice. But it 
seemed easier to utter her confessions to one so 
near her own age than to her aunt or uncle. 
It was better to do so in the ear of Alice than 
not at all. 

So, very much to the wonder of Alice, Kate 
poured a history of her late feelings into her 
ears^ censuring herself severely, and requesting 
her friend's advice and aid. As she brought 
her long story to a close, she said — 

" I have treated you very rudely, Alice. Can 
you forgive me ?" 

" Hush I" said Alice, placing her hand gently 
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over Kate's lips. " I have nothing to forgive. 
As my pa often says, let bygones be bygones, 
— we will look only to the present and the 
future." 

Promises of mutual friendship, very sincere, 
I have no doubt, now passed between them. 
After which Kate said — 

"And now, Alice, I am going to test your 
friendship right off. You know I told you I 
was going to get a new Spring hat. My aunt 
objects. She thinks this straw, which I had 
new last Fall, is good enough with a little new 
trimming. Here is some very nice blue ribbon 
I had by me, and I want you to show me how 
to trim my hat, will you ?" 

" I will with great pleasure," said Alice, tak- 
ing the hat into her hands and examining it. 

" Well," said she, after giving a good look at 
it, " this is a beautiful straw, and this ribbon is 
lovely. It will trim the hat in beautiful style." 

"I'm glad you think so," replied Kate with. a 
sigh, caused by a thought of the lovely blue 
silk bonnet she had intended to procure. " But 
do you think it will be in fashion, Alice?" 
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" Fiddlestrings !" exclaimed Alice, laughing. 
"What need we care about fashion? Let us 
consider that our wearing a thing makes it 
fashionable." 

Kate laughed at the idea of making a thing 
fashionable by her example. It pleased her, 
however, by tickling her vanity, although her 
good sense told her that Alice was only jesting; 
so she replied — 

"We might do that if Mrs. Flum did not 
display the latest fashions in her window." 

"Why need we care for Mrs. Flum and her 
fashions? Must the Duncan ville girls wear 
hat© just like those of the girls in Gotham, or 
London, or Paris? For my part, I don't see 
why our right to vote a Gothamite girl out of 
fashion, because she don't wear a hat like ours, is 
not just as good as hers is to vote us unfashion- ' 
able because we don't choose to follow her ; do 
you?" 

"No, I don't," said Kate, still laughing at 
her friend's independence and her zeal for the 
honor of Duncan ville. " But the mischief of . 
the case is, that fashionable people vnll go to 

9 
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* * ■ *« 

the great cities for their fashions, and IJne might 
as well be out of the world as out of fashion, 
you kpow." 

"^' don't know any such thfeg. And. if I 
choose to be out of fashion, I will do it and stay ' 
in the world too," rejoined Alice, laughing mer- 
rily. Then putting on a graver look she added, 
" But seriously, your bonnet is so very little out 
of this Spring's shape, that I can make it. as^ 
wearable as any hat in Mrs. Plum's glass case." 

" You are a dear, good girl — but who comes 
here? Ah, Master Walter, how do you do?" 

Kate's thanks, were interrupted by Master 
Sherwood, who bounded in at the door with- 
out the least ceremony, and with an air of 
mock dignity, said — 

"Ladies of the highly celebrated Archery 
Club, please take notice, that you are expected 
to meet in the CotiH of Archery, at ^Grlen 
Morris, on Wednesday afternoon next, by order 
of our most noble chief, Eobin Hood, better 
known, perhapft, to the puissant ladies J)re8ent, 
as Guy Carlton." 

"A pretty herald you are, indeed. Master 
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Walter, to burSt into a lady^s chamber in Bnch 
a style," said Alice. "I shall report you to 
your noble chief, and ask him to send messages 
to ladies by a mojpe courtly bearer in future." 

"Oh, oh r that will* be terrible T Good-by, 
ladies. Don't forget the notice," replied Walter, 
running off, with a laugh at his sister's "fine 
speech," as he called it, which lasted him all 
down the stairs. 

" Really," said Kate, as soon as Walter was 
fairly down-stairs, " I don't know what Ito do 
about this Archery Olub." 

"Why not?" asked Alice, who, was now 
busily working on Kate's hat. * 
' "Well," replied Kate, with a little of her 
habitual drawl,-" won't it spoil our complexions 
to engage in an out-door sport like archery ?" 

" Spoil our complexions ? Fiddlestrings I I 
wbuijiil^t give a cent for * a complexioif that 
won't stand out-door exercise. But in"' my 
opinion, such* exercise is just the thing^o make 
a girl look her very best." ^ 

"Do you think so, Alice? ^eally^ 

"Yes, r^oWy:'' 
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"Well, I don't. In my opinion, it would 
make us look as brown as gypsies; perhaps 
cover our faces with sun-freckles." 

"Maybe so," replied Alice, looking archly 
into Katt's face, and smiling ; " but I'd rather 
be a little brown, and have a few freckles, with 
good health and a fine, cheerful spirit, than to 
be fair and delicate, with poor health and the 
blues. But, seriously, if we wear our flats, and 
take reasonable care, we shall not have many 
frecktes, nor gain any color beyond those beau- 
tiful crimson hues which nature loves to paint 
on healthy faces." 

" ]!kjaybe you are right, Alice, but how about 
the girls and boys who are to belong to it ? I 
talked to you on this point once before. Are 
you sure they are all respectable f " 

" As respectable as I am." 

" But are not some of the girls poor^ Alice ?" 

" So am I, Miss Carlton, I haven't five dol- 
lars in the world I can call my own." 

Kate felt this remark keenly, because it re- 
minded her of htr own dependent condition. 
She coughed, and with a forced %mile, replied — 
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"I don't mean that, Alice. Of course, we 
girls aren't expected to have money of our 
own. You know what I mean. Some of them 
have poor parents^ haven't they ?" 

Alice felt slightly vexed with Kate for again 
bringing up these silly objections to the girls 
elected to membership in the Club. A sharp 
reply leaped to her lips, but remembering that 
she had promised Uncle Morris to do her best 
to improve his niece, she held her temper as 
with taut reins, and quietly replied — 

"I think likely." 

" You are so cool that you provoke me," re- 
joined Kate, warmly, as her old, proud feelings 
came to the surface again. " I have about 
inade up my mind to have nothing to do with 
the Club, unless poor people's daughters are 
excluded." 

" Have you ?" replied Alice, biting her lips 
with vexation, which she vainly tried to keep 
down. 

"I have> indeed. I won't be a companion 
of poor people's children." 

" You won't, eh ?" said Alice, with a sharp- 
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ness quite unusual to her. " Suppose I should 
tell you that it took a good deal of persuasion 
to induce some of these jpoor people* s'girh to 
join the Club, if you were to belong to it. 
What would you say to that ?" 

Kate's face grew red with anger, as she re- 
plied — " I wouldn't believe it. The idea ! Ob- 
ject to me^ indeed ! I should think they would 
feel honored by being admitted into my society." 

" Well, they don't, I can assure you. Nothing 
but a desire to please your Cousin Guy and your 
Uncle Morris, led them to vote you in at last," 
said Alice, whose anger at Kate's pride had 
moved her to make this imprudent speech. 

" The impudent creatures !" cried Kate, rising, 
and bringing her foot down on the floor with an 
emphatic stamp. " I despise the whole bunch 
of them I" 

" But, Kate, aren't you a poor man^s chUdy 
yourself ? Didn't your father run away, because 
he couldn't pay his debts ? and aren't you living 
on the bounty of your uncle ?" 

" Give me my bonnet. I'll never speak to 
you again, as long as I live!" retorted Kate, 
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snatching her hat from Alice, and hurrying 
from the room, in a fit of passion. Poor Kate I 
Never had her pride been so womided, or her 
vanity so mortified. * With sullen looks arid 
compressed lips, she walked home, hastened to 
her room, and throwing her unfinished hat 
upon the table, threw herself into a chair beside 
her bed, upon which she laid her head, and 
vainly tried to weep. 

That Alice had spoken imprudently and un- 
kindly, there can be no doubt, feut had not 
Eate's proud and vain speeches led her into the 
temptation? If Alice was blameworthy, did 
not Eate deserve all she suffered ? 
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A Lbsson IK Arohbbt. 

On Wednesday afternoon, in answer to Guy's 
call, the members of the Archery Club met in 
the "glen." They were in high spirits; but 
Uncle Morris, who was present, noticed that 
the boys were less rough in their manners and 
more careful in their speech than was their 
usual habit. This he very truly attributed to 
the presence of the young ladies, who met 
with them to-day for the first time. 

All the misses elected were present except 
Kate, wbo had not yet got over the wound 
given to her pride by Alice, a day or two 
before. Jessie and her friend Carrie were there, 
with arms lovingly encircling each others' waists. 
Alice had chosen Bella Butler for her com- 
panion. Cora and Rosa Cameron seemed to he 
very intimate with Nelly Briggs. The seven 
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formed themselves into a group to discuss the 
archery question, while the boys were talking 
to Uncle Morris about the hitts and targets, 
which most of them now saw for the first time. 

" I never handled a bow in my life, and ex- 
pect I shall be as awkward at it as an elephant 
would be taking tea in a lady's parlor," re- 
marked Alice. 

The girls laughed at the oddity of her com- 
parison. Bella Butler replied — 

" I shall feel awkward, too ; and I can hardly 
persuade myself that shooting arrows is a fit 
amusement for us girls." 

" Oh, yes it is," said Cora, " for my cousin, 
who goes to Miss Godwin's famous Institute at 
Godwinsville, wrote me that there were archery 
grounds at the Institute, and that the young 
ladies liked shooting with bows first-rate." 

" I went with my Uncle Morris to buy the 
bows and arrows in New York," said Jessie, 
" and the dealer told him that he sold a great 
many ladies' bows to female academies in the 
country, and for private use. He said the 
young ladies in the South buy a good many." 
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"I dare say it's all right, or Mr. Morris 
wouldn't favor it," said Bella. " I've read of 
the young ladies in England and Scotland being 
good archers, and if it will do for them I sup- 
pose it will for us." 

"I don't accept your argument as a sound 
one," rejoined Alice laughing, and looking arch- 
ly at her friend. "The young ladies of England 
and Scotland ohall never make laws for me. I 
go in for archery, because I think it is, as Mr. 
Morris says, a healthy, innocent, and noble 
pastime, as well fitted for girls as it is for 
boys, and not because other young ladies prac- 
tise it." 

" That's bravely said," observed Uncle Mor- 
ris, coming up to the group of girls just in time 
to hear Alice's remark. " We should never do 
a thing merely because others do it, my daugh- 
ters. Is it rights should be our first question 
with regard to every act we are asked to do. 
If our conscience answers no, then we should 
refuse to do it, although every person we know 
is in the habit of doing it. But I must not mor- 
alize now. You are here to take your first les- 
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SOUS in archery. Come, girls, to the bower, and 
I will show you your weapons." 

The girls followed Mr. Morris to the bower, 
where he produced three lahcewood bows, and a 
quiver of arrows, three shooting-gloves, and 
three belts and tassels for carrying arrows. 

" There, my daughters," said he, pointing to 
these articles and smiling, " are your munitions 
of war. These bows are of diflferent lengths. 
The tallest of you must use the longest, the 
smallest of you the shortest. The old archer's 
rule was to choose a bow as long as he was tall. 
You may act on this rule, as nearly as you can, 
in choosing your weapons." 

After the girls had spent a few moments ex- 
amining the various articles, Alice picked up 
the longest bow and said — 

" Well, I'm the tallest of the group, and I'll 
take this bow, and try my skill first." 

Uncle Morris now showed Alice how to string 
her bow, to fasten the belt and tassel round her 
waist, fix the arrows in it, and the use of the 
shooting-glove, to protect the fingers from being 
hurt in pulling the bowstring. 
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" Come, queen of archers," said Guy, stepping 
up to the group, " come, try your skill at shoot- 
ing!" 

"Any thing but skiU^'* replied Alice, play- 
fully ; " but every thing must have a beginning. 
I'll try. You might as well laugh at me as any 
one else." 

"Girls, I'll leave you to Guy's care now," 
said Uncle Morris. " I have duties to do else- 
where. Good-afternoon I" 

The girls bowed. The boys, filled with ad- 
miration at the good man's liberality in erecting 
the butts, furnishing bows and other implements 
for their pleasure, gave three rousing cheers, 
and Uncle Morris, lifting his hat in return, left 
the glen. 

" Now, Miss Sherwood, please step this way," 
said Guy, moving towards the butt. When 
within about seventy-five feet of the butt, he 
paused and said — 

"There, Miss Sherwood, suppose you make 
your first trial of skill at this short distance 
from the target. In a few weeks I hope to 
see you hit the target at twice this distance." 
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"Do you I Well, I don't much expect to hit 
it at all, but, as I said, I'll try. How must I 
hold this bow ?" 

Guy showed her by grasping his own bow 
with the left hand, placing the nock of the 
arrow upon the string, raising the bow in a per- 
pendicular direction, drawing the string towards 
the bottom of his ear, and sending his arrow 
plump into the middle of the target, which was 
suspended against the butt. 

" That was a good shot," said Edgar Mackay, 
who was standing near by. 

^' Pooh ! any of us could do that at this short 
distance," observed Norman. 

"Guy could do it at more than twice this 
distance, if he tried. Couldn't you, Guy ?" said 
Eichard Duncan. ^ 

" You could, Eichard, I'm sure," modestly re- 
plied Guy ; " but I'm only giving a lesson to 
Alice now." Then turning to Alice, he added, 
" Come, Miss Sherwood, suppose you do what 
I've done." 

" I will try," said Alice, who had very closely 
watched Guy's manner of shooting. 
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She did try, and sent the* drrow whizzing 
down the glen. 

" It's right, in the top of the butt," said Don- 
ald; " I can just see it sticking out." 
' "Kot a very bad shot, Miss Sherwood, for 
one who never shot an arrow before," said Guy. 
" Suppose you try another arrow." 

Alice drew a second arrow from her belt, and 
sent it after the first. 

" Too law, too low," said Donald. " That ar- 
row's in the butt very near the ground; — but 
what's that?" 

"Who threw that stone ?^' asked Eichard, 
lopking^ down the glen in the direction from 
which a stone had been hurled into the middle 
of the g^oup. 

^'That's Idle Jem's gang, I'U bet a pepper- 
corn," said Adolphus, as another stone fell 
among thena. 

" Ton had better go up the lane a bit, young 
ladies, Until, we' find out where those stones 
come, from^" saSd Guy, as half a dozen more 
. Atones fell on all sides. 

"Yes, you'd better run off; there's^ going to 
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* be ftm,'' said Adolphus, stobping to* pick up 
some stones. 

The girls ran off towards the house. As they 
lefifc; Hugh received a blow on. the eye from a 
hard clod. -Clapping his hand to hife head, he 
cried — - 

"Oh, miyeye! my eye!" 

" Oh, my head ! my head !" groaned Donald 
Cameron the next moment. 

" It's Jena Townsend's gang. Let us give 'em 
Jessie," sidd Adolphus, running across the glen 
to a hollow leading round the eminence on the 
top of which Idle Jem and his crew were posted 
in this attack on the Archery Club. 

" I'm with you ; let us ^ve 'em more than 
they bargwned for," shouted Eichard Duncan, 
gathering the biggest stones he could see in his 
path as he followed Adolphus along the hollow. 

Norman and Edgar rushed after the others. 
Hugh went crying to the house ; Donald, hav- 
ing got. over the first' pang of the blow given 
him by the ^toae, prepared' himself for the strife 
by digging some stones out of the sod with 
hik heel. , Whil^ thus busied he said to Guy, 
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who lingered behind, scarcely knowing what to 
do— 

" Guy, aren't you going to help us pitch into 
those fellers?" 

" I don't believe in fighting," replied Guy, 

" Don't believe in fighting, eh ? Well, I don't ; 
neither do I believe in being a coward," retorted 
Donald, starting to join the others. 

" A coward !" mused Guy. " I'm no coward. 
Whew ! that's a shower of stones. But I don't 
like mixing in a brawl with such fellows." 

" Come up here, if you dare. Mister. Guy," 
shouted Idle Jem, showing himself on the top 
of the knoll at this moment. 

Before Guy could reply, Jem began running 
from' the top of the knoll into the glen. Adol- 
phus and the others had attacked his party in 
the rear and scattered them in all directions. 
Seeing Jem coming within his reach, Guy rushed 
upon him, seized him firmly by the collar, and 
said — 

" Now, Master Jem, you must go with me and 
give an account of yourself to my uncle." 

Jem struggled to get away ; but Guy's arm 
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was strong, and he held the wicked fellow fast. 
Just as Jem was giving in, Norman Butler came 
running back from the melee. Seeing Jem a 
prisoner, he said — 

"That's right, Guy. Hold him fast; let us 
whip him soundly." 

Norman was about to follow his exhortation 
with a vigorous blow, but Guy put out his arm 
and said — 

" Don't strike him, Nor. Help me take him 
to Uncle Morris." 

" Maybe that is best," replied Norman, seiz- 
ing Jem by the collar and saying — " Come along, 
my covey ; Uncle Morris will take care of you,'^^ 

" I shan't stir a peg to please ye," said Jem, 
planting his feet firmly on the sod. 

" You won't, eh ?" cried Kichard, coming up 
and giving the sullen lad such a push from be- 
hind as would have thrown him on his face, if 
Guy and Norman had not held him up. 

Finding himself overpowered, Jem yielded 
and moved sullenly along betweeji his three 
guards. 

Meanwhile, the other boys were chasing and 
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stoning Jem's rough companions all over the 
fields. Like most bold disturbers of others, 
they were cowards, and made no stand before 
Adolphus and his fellow-archers, who, I am 
sorry to say, were nothing loth to carry the 
matter much further than was necessary to 
defend themselves. 

Before Guy reached the cottage with his 
prisoner. Uncle Morris and the coachman met 
him. The return of the girls, in a great fright, 
and Hugh's account, which was confirmed by 
his blackened eye, had led the old gentleman 
to take the coachman and go towards the 
glen. 

"At your old tricks, eh? Master Idleness," 
said he to Jem. "Why couldn't you let my 
boys and girls alone ?" 

Jem made no reply. Uncle Morris turned to 
his coachman, and said — 

"Take that boy down to Squire Duncan's. 
He will take care of him." 

Jem started, and looked frightened,* when 
this order was given. He was silent, how- 
ever, and the coachman, grasping his arm as 
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with a vice, led him away to Squire Duncan's 
office. 

"It will be some time before that boy and 
his companions give you trouble again. He 
and two of his party were seen robbing a hen- 
roost very early this morning. Squire Duncan 
has been arranging matters for their arrest, and 
they will be sent to jail for a month or two, I 
have no doubt." 

" I'm glad of it, Mr. Morris," replied Kichard. 
" He has been a great plague to us boys for a 
long time. I guess he attacked us to-day be- 
cause I told him yesterday that he couldn't join 
our Club." 

"Did he have the impudence to ask?" in- 
quired Donald. 

"Yes. He came to me, and said he could 
shoot arrows first-rate. He had learned the 
knacky as he called it, of some Indians, who 
camped back of our village once, and he would 
like to join us." 

"What impudence !" exclaimed Donald. 

The rest of the boys came up shortly after, 
and told what a grand time they had, fighting 
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Jem's companions. They were in liigli spirits 
about it; because, as tbey said, they had won a 
great victory. 

Uncle Morris checked their talk, to inquire 
into all the particulars of the affair. Vhen he 
had drawn out all the facts, he said — 

" Well, boys, I can't blame you much, badly 
as I dislike fighting. You were wantonly at- 
tacked. But since a good saying is never out 
of place, let me beg you to remember that a 
good hoy will as soon T\in into a jive as into a 
quarrel. It would have been better, I think, if 
you had all quietly retired from the glen this 
afternoon, and complained to me. However, 
as I said, I can't blame you very severely. 
Guy, Hugh, and Donald will now please go 
with me to Mr. Duncan's office, to enter com- 
plaint for trespass and assault against those 
boys. We must get them locked up for 
a while." 

Uncle Morris left with the three boys. The 
others, finding their archery sport spoiled for 
the day, left Glen Morris. 

" Well," said Alice, who, with the lady mem- 
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bers of the Club, were in the parlor, " our Club 
has had a poor beginning, which is a sign that 
it will have a good ending, if the old saying be 
true. But since our archery is spoiled, for to- 
day at least, before it had well begun, I pro- 
pose that we take a nice long walk down to 
Duncan's pond." 

" Agreed !" said half a dozen voices at once. 

" Won't it be nice !" said Jessie, using her 
favorite expression. 

" Splendid !" replied Carrie. " I like long 
walksr 

While the girls were getting ready to start, 
Alice quietly slipped up to Kate's room, and 
tapped at the door. 

" Come in I" said Kate. 

Alice obeyed. As soon as Kate saw who 
it was, she looked angrily at her visitor, and 
resumed her reading, without saying one 
word. 

Alice was not to be so easily repulsed. 
Going up to her offended friend, she said in her 
gentlest tones — 

" Katie, dear, I'm sorry I wounded your feel- 
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ings the other day. Let us be friends again. 
WiUyou?" 

Kate's heart had been full of bitterness all 
the afternoon. She had watched the girls on 
their way to the glen, envying them the pleas- 
ure they so obviously enjoyed. She had wick- 
edly rejoiced when she saw them return, be- 
cause of the inroad of Idle Jem and his com- 
pany. She had very truly called herself a fool 
many times for not mingling with them. She 
knew she was more to blame than Alice for the 
quarrel which had thrown her into the sulks 
for the last day or two, and when that noble 
girl made confession, and begged her to be 
friendly, her heart longed to reciprocate her ad- 
mirable spirit. But pride struggled with good 
sense and gained the victory. She pushed 
Alice aside rudely, and proudly said — 

" You will oblige me very much. Miss Sher- 
wood, if you will leave me alone." 

Alice was grieved. She turned silently away, 
and joining the young ladies down-stairs, started 
with them on their walk. Having acted a noble 
part, she soon recovered her spirits, and became 
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the happiest in that happy group of joyous 
girls. 

A proud^ envious heart shoots at others and 
wounds itself. Kate sat painfullj illustrating 
this truth J while Alice waB enjoyiDg that pleas- 
ant ramhle to Duncan's pond. Didn't Kate 
find pride to be a hard master? 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Alice tells Kate a great Secret. 

For a few days after the disturbance of the 
Archery Club by Idle Jem and his party, things 
moved on without any noteworthy events. The 
parties whose hen-roosts had been robbed, hav- 
ing had their stolen fowls restored, refused to 
prosecute the lads, and Squire Duncan had let 
the disturbers off, under a pledge from their 
parents that they should forthwith leave Dun- 
canville. They had accordingly gone. Jem 
was put aboard a coasting vessel. Of the others, 
one was sent down the island on to a farm ; an- 
other became a stable boy in New York ; and a 
third found a place on a canal-boat about start- 
ing for a trip to Buffalo. To the great relief of 
the whole village, and specially of our circle of 
boys, the gang was thus broken up and scat- 
tered. 
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One afternoon Kate, who, by a process of con- 
stant self-irritation, still kept open the wounds 
which had been made in her pride and vanity, 
walked down to the " glen." She went alone, 
as usual, for her moods were so sullen as to 
repel all the friendly advances of Jessie and 
Guy. As for Hugh, he never cared for the 
society of girls. Even Jessie, his cheerful sis- 
ter, rarely obtained his company, while Kate 
was the object of his most marked dislike, and 
the butt of many ill-natured remarks. Thus 
Kate was a lonely girl, though living in a family 
in which, with the exception of herself, all were 
as cheerful, social, and happy as loving hearts 
could make them. 

Kate walked with downcast eyes. She was 
thinking of herself and her troubles. Light was 
beaming upon her silly pride and inflated van- 
ity, and she was asking herself aloud the very 
pertinent question — 

"What reason have I for being so misera- 
ble?" 

" Not the least in the world, my dear," re- 
plied a well-known voice. 
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She looked up, and saw the pleasant face of 
Uncle Morris. He was sitting on the end of 
the seat at the opening of the bower. Kate had 
been so taken up with her musings, and had 
walked with such downcast looks, that she had 
not seen him until his voice aroused her. She 
started, blushed, and said — 

"Why, Mr. Morris! Is that you? I didn't 
know I spoke aloud.' 

" Come here, my dear Kate," replied the 
good old gentleman, in his tenderest tones. 
"Sit down on that bench. Let us have a 
friendly chat together." 

Kate stood still, doubting whether it were 
better to obey her uncle or to turn about and 
run back to the house. She dreaded a serious 
talk with Uncle Morris. Seeing-Jier hesitation, 
her uncle took her hand, and very gently led 
her to a seat. 

" Kate, my dear," said he, " I am sorry to 
see you so unhappy. You live almost by your- 
self. You spend hours in mopish grief. You 
refuse to join us in our little family amuse- 
ments. You will not mingle with the village 
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jgirls, and you appear like one who takes pains 
to make herself miserable. Tell me, my dear 
child, what ails you, and what we can do for 
your relief." 

iSate held down her head, but made no reply. 
Her uncle's words pierced her like sharp swords. 
She saw at a glance, as she had perhaps never 
seen it before, that she had no real cause for her 
misery. She was her own tormentor. 

Finding she would not reply, after pausing a 
few moments, the old gentleman continued — 

"We all love you very dearly, Kate, and 
would do any thing in our power, that is right, 
to make. you happy. We long to take you to 
our hearts, but you will not let us. Tell me, 
my daughter, why you dislike us so." 

" I don't dislike you. Uncle," sobbed Kate, 
calling to mind the proverb about ingratitude 
and the thoughts it had suggested, but which 
subsequent events had for a time driven out of 
her mind. Mr. Morris had touched her better 
feelings, and tears began to gather between her 
eyelids. 

Seeing that she was moved, the good old man 
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proceeded with his appeal. He spoke plainly 
to her, told her all the facts concerning her 
father's failure and disgrace, of her own depend- 
ence, and of his plans for her welfare. He 
faithfully pointed her to three great faults in 
her character — pride, vanity, and idleness. He 
showed her how she wa's injuring herself, griev- 
ing her friends, and offending her Creator. 
Such words had never fallen on Kate's ears 
before, and when Uncle Morris ceased to speak 
she was completely subdued. With a bursting 
heart and tearful eyes she rose, cast herself upon 
his breast, and sobbed — 

" O Uncle Morris, I am a very wicked girl ! 
Can you ever forgive me and love me again ?" 

" Love you !" replied the good man, " why, my 
child, I have never ceased to love you. Indeed, 
I have nothing else to live for, but to love my 
heavenly Father and the friends which sur- 
round me. There is a very warm place in my 
. heart for you, Kate, if you choose to fill it." 

" I do, I will. Uncle Morris, if you will for- 
give me," cried Kate, who was now very strong- 
ly excited. 
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Her uncle raised her very fondly, and spoke 
many wise and soothing words to her. When 
she grew calm again he arose, and giving her 
his arm, they walked slowly round the glen and 
then back to the cottage. 

As soon as Kate entered the house, she 
sought her aunt. Having found her, she re- 
lated what had occurred in the "glen," and 
with great frankness, begged such a pl§ce in 
her affections as she hsid found in her uncle's 
heart. 

Mrs. Carlton's warm heart glowed with loving 
gladness, and she gave the penitent girl such 
assurances of her affection, as led her, on going 
to her room, to say — 

" What a noble, loving heart I have been 
wounding by my misconduct!" 

Kate next sought her chamber, where she 
very wisely kneeled down and prayed for help 
from Him through whose grace alone, Uncle 
Morris had truly assured her, she could find 
strength to overcome the stubborn evils which, 
like ugly weeds, had rooted themselves in her 
heart. 
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Prayer soothed her spirit and strengthened 
her purposes of self-conquest. 

Her next step, in a right direction, was to 
run over to Alice Sherwood's, to apologize for 
her past rudeness and petulance towards her. 

She found Alice in her own room, seated on 
the floor, and busily at work over a large trunk. 
Kate's greeting made Alice look with wonder 
into l^r face. 

" Why, Alice !" she exclaimed, " I hope you 
are not going to become an Ida Pfeiffer, travel- 
ling on a pilgrimage round the world." 

" Not quite so far as that," said Alice. " I 
am only a sort of Lady Japhet, searching, not 
for a companion, but for the bottom of my 
trunk." 

" Is that all ? Well, I'm glad it's no worse. 
But what do you think I'm in search of?" 

" Can't tell. Perhaps some wire for your 
bonnet," said Alice, calling to mind the fact 
that Kate had carried away her hat in an un- 
finished state at her last visit. 

"No, not that," rejoined Kate, blushing at 
the recollection of her part in that foolish quar- 
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rel. " Something more precious than a bonnet- 
wire, or than a whole bonnet. Can't you guess 
what it is?" . 

" I can'tj really," said Alice, with a puzzled 
air. 

" Do you give it up, then ?" 

" I do, Kate. Tour riddle is too profound for 
me to solve." . 

" It's your good-nature I am seeking for, 
Alice." 

" My good-nature ?" Oh dear I I hope you 
don't want to take what little I have of that 
precious article away." 

" No," said Kate, seriously, and with a mist 
gathering in her eyes. " I only want to appeal 
to it in behalf of a foolish, wicked, proud friend 
of yours, who got mad with you for nothing, 
•and refused to make it up when you asked 
her." 

" Hush ! hush I not another word about that," 
said Alice, perceiving at a glance what Kate 
meant. Then springing to her feet, she threw 
her arms round Kate's neck, and kissed her 
with a warmth and frequency that left no room 
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for a doubt in Kate's mind respecting her sin- 
cerity. Having ended this very hearty embrace, 
she said — 

" Now, Kate, just sit down on the floor, and 
I will show you my treasures. I'm emptying 
my school-trunk, and trying to find places for 
my things, and that's why my room is in such 
confusion." 

" I like that," rejoined Kate, " it will be so 
cozy to sit on the floor and talk. I have a 
great deal to say to you, if you will accept me 
for a friend. Will you ?" 

" To be sure I will. Come, sit down." 

Down they sat,* and while Alice pulled the 
things from her trunk, Kate gave her an ac- 
count of what had passed between her and 
Uncle Morris. She also told her many things 
about herself, which, though known to the* 
reader, were new to Alice. When her story 
was ended, Alice looked at her very earnestly, 
and said — 

"Kate, do you know that I used to make 
myself very miserable because I couldn't dress 
as finely as some other girls ?" 
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"What, you^ Alice Sherwood? You ever 
care about dress so much as that ?" 

" Yes, and I used to fret and fume if I wasn't 
noticed by the rich girls at school as much as I 
thought I ought to be. I was a very proud girl 
once, Katie, and thought myself of gj^eater con- 
sequence than anybody else." 

" Why, Alice ! you surprise me." 

" Well, it was just as I tell you. I was "oain^ 
too. I loved to be admired, and that made me 
want showy dresses. But I was cured of those 
stupid feelings while I was sick with a bad 
fever, and when I and everybody else thought I 
should die." 

• "Were you ever so sick as that?" inquired 
Kate, almost shivering at the idea of talking to 
' a girl who had been down to the very gateway 
of death. 

" Yes, I was very, very sick, Kate. And then 

I saw how little the * admiration of others was 

. Worth. I. saw how foolish all my past proud 

thoughts were, for I really had nothing to be 

proud of. I saw that my heart was full of evil, 

and my life had been all wrong." 
11 
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" What, all wrong ? O, Alice !" 
' " Yes, aU wrong ; for I saw that I had been 
doing every thing just to please myself, and 
had treated my Creator and Saviour with the 
most cruel, ungrateful, and wicked neglect. 
That thought broke my heart, Kate. I told 
God my guilt and my sorrow. I asked him 
to take my guilt away, and, for his Son's sake, 
to purge my heart of its pride, vanity, and 
other evils." 

"Didhedoit, AUce?" 

"Yes, he did it, Katie, and then I was so 
happy I I didn't care after that whether I lived 
or died. But I got well ; and since then I have 
cared very little for the opinions of others, but 
I have cared a great deal about being and doing 
rights 

"Haven't you felt proud or vain at all, 
Alice 2" 

" Well, I can't say no to that question, be- 
cause sometimes the old proud and vain feelings 
have struggled for their old place in my breast. 
But I huve fought against them as enemies, and 
they don't rule me as they used to do." 
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" Oil dear ! I wish they didn't rule me," sighed 
Kate. 

" Well, they needn't, my dear. If you will do 
as I did, the same Power which helped me will 
assist you, — ^for God, you know, is no respecter 
of persons." 

This remarkable conversation between the 
two girls was continued for some time. Its ef- 
fect on Kate was very marked. She stayed to 
tea with Alice. She went home early after 
dark, alone. As she walked slowly up the lawn 
in front of Glen Morris Cottage, and along the 
avenue formed by some glorious old elms, she 
paused and looked upwards. The stars shone 
brightly in the sky above her, and as she gazed 
at them through the branches of the trees, they 
seemed like eyes of heavenly love and pity 
beaming upon her. 

" Oh !" sobbed Kate, in a voice full of emo- 
tion, " how beautiful ! how mild ! And is not 
He who made them mild and beautiful too? 
Yes, His name is Love. Well, from this hour 
it shall be the grand object of my life to please 
Himr 
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And from that golden hour in Kate's life she 
began to strive for higher and better things. 
She began to be a more regular visitor at the 
house of God. She had long and frequent 
talks with the village pastor, and almost every- 
day she held private interviews with Uncle 
Morris. Without doubt, Kate had begun to 
seek that costly pearl which is a richer orna- 
ment than any diamond that ever sparkled in a 
mortal's crown. 

At the next meeting of the Archery Club Kate 
was present. Now that Idle Jem and his crew 
were disposed of, there was no fear of interrup- 
tion in their secluded glen. All the members 
of the Club were there, and the practice soon 
began in good earnest. 

Uncle Morris had built two butts, one on 
each side of the bower, so that the boys 
might practise on one, side and the girls on 
the other. Guy, however, with his friend Eich- 
ard, found it ©ecessary to be with the young 
ladies. 

*'They ar^ all so jolly green at the business 
you will have to train them," said the ill-natured 
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Hugh, " or they will never know the bow from 
the arrow." 

" You were jolly green, as you call it, once, 
Master Hugh," replied young Duncan. "But 
look to your laurels, or you'll be beaten out of 
sight by some of those girls, when we come to 
have our grand match in the Fall." 

" Pish ! I beaten by a girl ! Faugh ! Ton 
don't believe it, Dick," replied Hugh. 

" We shall see," rejoined Eichard as he cross- 
ed over to the girls' side to assist Guy in giving 
them lessons in their noble pastime. 

Kate did her best to be agreeable, even to the 
girls whose parents were poor. She laughed at 
her own awkwardness in handling the bow, and 
when her first arrow went outside of both the tar- 
get and butt, she clapped her hands and said — 

" There ! I declare, if you will only give a 
•prize to the worst archer in the Club, I shall be 
sure to win it." 

After Kate had shot three arrows, which Guy 
said was enough for any archer to shoot at one 
trial, she retired a little back, and seated herself 
upon a boulder which lay at the foot of a big 
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tree. She had scarcely sat down before she 
heard some one behind the tree say — 

" She is as proud as Lucifer." 

" And as poor as Job's turkey," said a second 
voice. 

" Her father cheated a bank and ran away." 

" Did he ? Dear me I And yet what airs she 
puts on I Guess she don't know that." 

" My mother says, if it wasn't for that good 
Mr. Morris, she'd have to go to the almshouse." 

"Well, I don't know how that is, but I do 
wish she wasn't in the Club — that's all." 

Kate heard no more of this imkind dialogue ; 
but she had heard enough to cut her to the 
heart. Had she heard it a week ago she would 
have fallen first into a fit of passion, and then 
into a fit of sulks. Now she was grieved, hurt, 
agonized, but not maddened. Still, she wanted 
to be alone. Stepping up to Alice and Jessie, 
she whispered — 

" Excuse me, my dears, will you ? I am going 
into the house." 

Alice saw by her sad, tearful eyes that some- 
thing was the matter. So she said — 
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" Let me go with you ; shall I?" 

" Please don't, Alice. Come to me when the 
Club breaks up." 

Alice unwillingly consented to remain. Kate 
hurried to her chamber, — not, as heretofore, to 
sulk, but to tell her new sorrow to her invisible 
and almighty Friend. 

" Well," said she to herself, after rising from 
her knees, " I deserve it all. I have been proud. 
My pride made those girls my enemies. I will 
now try if by humility and kindness I cannot 
make them my friends. I'll go back to the 
glen." 

Thus did Kate learn the truth of a proverb 
often quoted by Uncle Morris, which said. Pride 
inoreaseth our enemies, InUjputteth our friends to 
jUght She was about* to test that beautiful 
saying of a wiser than he, which affirms that, 
" Before honor, is humility." 
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Lights and Shadows. 

When Kate returned to the " glen," she found 
the archers weary of practice and gathered in 
and about the bower, laughing and chatting, 
like a colony of rooks, caw, cawing at their even- 
ing pastime. 

" Here comes Princess Kate," said Hugh, as 
his cousin came in sight. 

"Tou are too severe on your cousin," ob- 
served Alice, as she left the bower to meet 
Kate. 

" I think you are not a bit too severe, Hugh," 
said Bella Butler. "Isn't she the most stuck- 
up miss in town ?" 

"Hush, Bell! She'll hear you," whispered 
Nelly Briggs, as Kate and Alice approached 
the bower. 

For a few moments Kate's presence acted like 
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a wet blanket on the spirits of the whole party. 
Some were afraid of hel*. Others really hated 
her. Not one, unless I except Alice, really 
loved her. Did you ever know either a lad or 
a miss, in whom pride and vanity were blended 
as they were in Kate, who was not an object of 
dislike ? Never ! It is always so. A proud 
person thinks so highly of himself (or herself) 
that he despises others, who pay back his scorn 
in the shape of hatred. A vain person,. who 
loves to be admired, usually takes so much 
pains to win admiration as to appear silly, and 
to be despised in consequence. But when 
pride and vanity are mingled in one person, he 
or she is sure to be both hated and scorned. 
Are not pride and vanity painful and profitless 
vices, think you ? 

I think Kate felt that her presence annoyed 
the previously merry party. Once she would 
have gloried in her power over them. She 
would have attributed their silence to their 
dread of so superior a young lady as herself. 
But with her new feelings she was pained, and 
resolved to restore their merriment by being as 
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agreeable as she could. So she laughed and 
said — 

"Are you holding a silent meeting, young 
ladies and gentlemen V^ 

" It was any thing but a silent meeting before 
you came," growled Hugh. 

" Tou deserve to be punched into politeness," 
replied Adolphus, pulling Hugh's cap down 
over his eyes, and spatting the to^ of his head as 
he spoke. 

" Get out I Let me alone, or I'll — " 

" Don't tease him, Dolph," said Kichard, as 
he pushed aside his friend's arm. 

This little rencounter brought down a general 
laugh, and set the company talking again. But 
poor Kate's moist eyes showed that Hugh's 
words had given her great pain. 

"Never mind," said she to herself, as she 
braced up her mind to bear it ; " never mind. 
It's my own fault. I made them all dislike me." 

In a few moments the conversation lagged 
again, when Kate, anxibus to show herself 
friendly, said — 

" Suppose we go a-Mayiug. It's rather late 
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in the month, I know, bnt we shall get the more 
flowers.'* 

" Capital ! I go in for that," replied Richard. 

"So do I." "That's a first-rate idea." "I 
should like it," and half a score more of similar 
phrases burst from the lips of diflferent mem- 
bers of the party. 

" Where shall we go ?" inquired Alice. 

" We'll go just back of my father's three-acre 
lot," replied Richard Duncan. " There's always 
lots of spring flowers there, because the side hill 
slopes to the south." 

" That's a good place," observed Guy. " Shall 
we go there ?" 

" All agreed I" shouted the boys. 

" Won't it be nice ! I'm so glad you pro- 
posed it, dear Kate," said Jessie, jumping round 
he^ cousin like a happy child, as she was. 

While the girls were fixing their bonnet- 
strings and getting out of the bower, in readi- 
ness for a start, Alice turned to her brother and 
said — 

" Which way shall we go, Walter ?" 

"We will take a short cut across Mr. Carl- 
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ton's orchard and pasture," said Eichard Dun- 
can, before Walter had time to speak. 

"That's not best," suggested Guy. "The 
pasture is quite wet, and the girls haven't rub- 
bers. They'll get their feet wet. We must go 
round by the road. We shall find the longer 
way round to be, if not the shorter, at least the 
better way there. Young ladies, you must not 
cross the pa'feture." 

I can't give the reason why at that moment 
an evil spirit of contradiction entered Richard's 
breast. All I can now say is, that it did, and 
he replied tartly — 

" Guy, you're a regular old Betty. The girls 
can go across the pasture as well as not, rub- 
bers or no rubbers." 

" To be sure they can. Girls aren't made of 
either sugar or salt, are you girls ?" said Adol- 
phus, in a half-sneering, half-joking tone. 

"I guess we don't mind a little moisture," 
replied Bella Butler, with her little chpacteris- 
tic laugh. 

" Well," said Guy, in a tone which was, per- 
haps, a little too positive and commanding, " I 
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object most decidedly to taking the young ladies 
across the pasture. K they had on thick boots 
like ours, I wouldn't say a word. But I won't 
be responsible for their going with their thin 
shoes." 

" Pooh I Who wants you to be responsible ?" 
retorted Kidhard, with increased ill-humor. 
" Anybody would think, to hear you talk, that 
you had charge of us, and that we .are all 
babies, whose mothers don't know we are out. 
But I tell you, we are not in your leading- 
strings, Mr. Guy I" 

" That's right I Give it to him, Dick 1 He 
likes to come the boss over us too much," said 
Donald. 

"Please don't quarrel about us!" entreated 
Kate, feeling grieved that her well-meant pro- 
posal was leading to a very unpleasant dis- 
pute. . ' 

" Quarrel ? Fiddlestrings I There is nothing 
to quarrel about. We are all agreed to go. 
a-Maying Back . of Squire Duncan's three-acre 
lot. As to the way of getting thei'e, I think, 
with Guy, that we had better go round. .We 
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girls certainly don't want to wet our feet, or to 
trail our dresses tlirough that soggy pasture." 

" It's all gammon about the pasture, I tell 
you," said Kichard, spitefully. " Only Guy 
wants to have his own way, as usual. I won't 
stknd it, and I'm going through the pasture. 
Who'll go with me ? Will you, Bella ?" 

" Certainly I will. I'm not so much of a 
lady that I can't walk through 2, pasture^ if it is 
a little wet." 

Bella said this biting little speech with a 
sneer, that was meant for poor Kate. 

" I'll go with you, Bella," said Cora Cameron. 

" And I too," added*Kosa, her sister. 

" Well, we are going with Guy," said Alice, 
moving off, followed by Kate, Jessie, and Nelly 
Briggs. The other misses and all the boys went 
with Kichard. Guy had not a single boy fol- 
lower, not even his brother, who, I am sorry to 
say, was jealous of the influence Guy generally 
exerted over their companions. » 

" I'm sorry I've brought you into this dis- 
pute, Guy," said Kate, as his party walked 
along the path leading to the public highway. 
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"It's a regular insurrection, I declare," 
laughed Alice. "Your merry-men have re- 
volted, noble Kobin Hood, and even the ladies 
have, in part, forsaken you. What will you do 
about it?" 

" Nothing," replied Guy, quietly. " I know 
I was right, and they will find it out before 
they get to the Squire's three-acre lot. Let us 
move briskly, and we shall get there before 
them." 

" I see you mean to stick to the right, Guy, 
come what will," said Alice. 

"Yes, I mean to stand by the right, if I lose 
aU the friends I have in the world," replied 
Guy. " As my Uncle Morris says, right wrongs 
no man / and I'd rather die, doing right, than 
live, by doing wrong." 

" Bravely said," rejoined Alice. " I hope we 
shall all stand by the right, at any cost." 

Thus conversing, our little party reached 
the Maying-ground. The others had not ar- 
rived. They were in sight, however, and soon 
came up. 

"Guy was right, as usual," said Bella, ad- 
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vancing towards Alice and Kate. " The pasture 
was not fit for us to cross. "We have all got 
very wet feet, and some of us have a little more 
mud on our stockings than is desirable." 

" If that's the case, you had better go directly 
home and dry yourselves," replied Alice. 

" Nonsense !" rejoined Bella. " We are not 
afraid of trifles." 

"Perhaps not, my dear, but standing with 
wet feet is not a trifle. Many a young lady has 
found that wet feet have a very strong tendency 
towards the graveyard." 

"You treat the matter too gravely ^^'^ said 
Bella, with a hollow laugh, which showed that 
in spite of her poor attempt at punning, she felt 
that Alice was right. 

" I guess we had better go home and put on 
dry things," observed Kosa Cameron. 

" Yes, do, dear girls,'' said Kate. " I should 
be sorry if any of you should get sick through a 
proposition of mine. We will bring you a part 
of whatever flowers we may gather." 

" That's kind," replied Bella. " Guess I will 
go home." Then turning to her companions, 
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she added, with a laugh, " Come, sisters in trib- 
ulation, let us go home !" 

They left. The boys who had accompanied 
them stood aside, conversing together. After 
a few moments, they went away in another 
direction, without saying one word to Guy or 
his companions. 

"There, Guy," observed Alice, " you see what 
you've lost through doing right. Your archers 
have all cut you. Shouldn't wonder if they 
choose another chief." 

"And yet 'they know I'm right. Miss Sher- 
wood." 

"Ah! that only makes them more vexed. 
They knew you were right before we left the 
glen ; but a spirit of contradiction came over 
your friend Kichard, and the rest caught it. 
Now they are all ashamed, and yet are too 
proud to own it." 

" Never mind," said Guy, with a little sigh ; 
" never mind. It will all come out right. I'm 
never afraid when I know I'm right." 

"What a noble fellow my cousin is!" whis- 
pered Kate to Alice, as a few minutes later they 
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were stooping together picking violets. " I do 
wish I was like him." 

" You may be, my dear," whispered Alice. 

" Oh, do come here," cried Jessie ; " do come 
here, Kate, Alice, Nelly I Here's some of the 
prettiest little white flowers you ever saw." 

Of course the girls all ran to the rix^ placer 
discovered by Jessie and Carrie, and in a very 
short time they aH had bunches as large as they 
wished to carry. 

Faithful to their promise, they called on their 
way home at the houses of their wet-footed 
companions, and divided their floral spoils with 
them. Kate was very affable in making these 
calls, and more than one of the girls afterwards 
remarked — 

"Kate Carlton is not so proud a girl, after 
all." 

Thus early did fruit grow on the tree of hu- 
mility which had been so recently planted in 
Kate's heart. Its taste was sweet to her lips, 
for she saw by the manner of these girls that 
they appreciated her attentions. 

Guy walked home with his companions al- 
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most in silence. He was thoughtful. He was 
hurt at Eichard Duncan's conduct ; but he was 
not sorry for his own act. 

" I would do so again to-morrow, if occasion 
required," said he to Uncle Morris, that even- 
ing, after telling him the story. 

" That's right, my boy ; that's right. No one 
should ever regret having done a right act, even 
if the doing of it made an enemy of the best 
friend he had in the world," replied Uncle Mor- 
ris, patting his head. " Better be a friendless 
beggar with a good conscience and God on your 
side, than to roll in wealth and carry a guilty 
conscience in your bosom. Good-night, my 
dear boy ; good-night !" 

" Good-night, Uncle," said Guy, with tears in 
his eyes, and a heart overflowing with high 
moral purposes. 

The next morning Guy and Richard met in 
the school-yard. Approaching his friend with 
his »6ual cordiality, Guy bade him "Good- 
morning." 

Eichard had been chafing and fretting over 
the affair of the day before, until he had worked 
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himself into a determination to break with Guy 
" forever." Hence he rejected his offered hand, 
and said — 

" It's all up, Mr. Guy. Ton and I can't train 
in the same company any longer. You come 
the Captain too strong. I won't stand it any 
more ; so you may count me out of your old 
Archery Club as soon as you like." 

"Don't be hasty, Eichard. What have I 
done?" 

" Done !" said Eichard, in a very loud voice ; 
" done enough I You are always having your 
own way. A fellow who trains in your com- 
pany can't have a bit of freedom." 

" I'm sorry you think so, Eichard," rejoined 
Guy, very meekly. " I'm sure I never interfere 
with any one unless something don't go right." 

'^ Right! Yes, that's the word you're always 
canting about. But it's all humbug. Eight, in 
your mouth, means letting Guy Carlton have 
his own way. I really believe you're a hypo- 
crite, Guy." 

Eichard's eyes flashed with passion as he said 
these unjust, bitter words, which were as sharp 
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swords in Guy's side. For the moment, the in- 
jured boy lost his self-control. The hot blood 
rushed in fiery torrents through his veins, and 
looking fiercely at his tormentor, he exclaimed — 

" Say that again, if you dare !" 

"i?ar<?, eh? Well, I do dare; and I say that 
you, Guy Carlton, are a canting hypocrite, and 
a tyrant to boot !" 

" And I say that you are an ungrateful, lying 
fellow!" 

Poor Guy ! He had no sooner uttered this 
hard speech than his passion gave way to better 
feelings. He turned suddenly round, walked 
rapidly into the yet empty school-room, seated 
himself at his desk, and wept bitterly. 

Eichard Duncan might have had a similar re- 
action in his feelings, if the boys had not gath- 
ered about him and cheered him for his " cour- 
age" in "giving it to Guy." Their approval 
kept the pride on which his indignation reposed 
active, and he tried to persuade himself that he 
was a hero. But beneath all the floods of proud 
and angry feeling, he heard the still, small voice 
of right, saying — 
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"Kicbard'Dtmcan!* yon are no hero. Yon 
are a foolish, envious boy. Yon have allowed 
ypnr old evil nature to riseiup again. Yoij have 
spokQu cruel, ungraceful words' tp the nqblest' . 
boy in Duncan viUe I" 
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Muslins or Silks? 

This outbreak against Guy pained^him great- 
ly. The fact that lie had allowed his 'feelings 
to control Jiina so far ag'to utter bitter and A- 
viling words, gave him still severer pain. For 
the ungrateful and shabby conduct of the boys 
he.diS not Wame himself. That was their fault, 
and was reully inore injurious to themsflves 
than- to him. But in letting his temper get the 
mastery over his Will,, he had shown his owa 
weakness, and felt guilty. • Hence that was the 
most unhappy day heliad sptot for moothQ. 

At' noon he k^t ^part from the boys, and 
' hurried to hi^ dinner alone. AtJ;he feble every- 
one noticed thfi cloud upon his brow. No one *" 
questioned him,- however^ and he carried his 
burden wearily enough through the' exerijises 
of the afternoon. ' . ' ' 
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But when school duties were ended he has- 
tened home, and unbosomed his griefs to Uncle 
Morris, who, having heard his story, looked un- 
usually grave, and said — 

" Hum, hum ! I'm sorry, Guy. It is sthmge, 
however, that after so many outbursts of envy, 
in which you have come off conqueror, because 
you were clearly right and they clearly wrong, 
(tjil the boys should go against you in this trou- 
ble. Even your greatest admirer, Harry Ran- 
dall, sided with Eichard, did he not ?" 

" Yes, Uncle." 

"That makes me think you must have been 
in fault somewhat, Guy. I'm loth to think so ; 
and yet, my dear boy, I suspect there was some- 
thing in the affair, on your part, which was a 
real cause of offence." 

Guy was more distressed than ever, for there 
was nothing earthly he prized more highly than 
his uncle's good opinion. Still, not being aware 
of any thing wrong on his part in the affair of 
the day before, he ielt piqued at his uncle's sus- 
picions. He replied, therefore, with a little 
sharpness — 
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" Was I wrong in trying to keep the young 
ladies from crossing the wet pasture ? Didn't 
you tell me last night that I was right?" 

Uncle Morris smiled at the tartness of Guy's 
tone, and said-r- 

" Guy, you were quite right as to that, but 
was there nothing in your manner of doing ft 
likely to give offence. Boys don't like to be 
commanded by their equals, you know. Didn't 
you speak a little too sternly ; too much like a 
superior, and too little like an equal ?" 

Guy's head fell ; and fixing his eyes on the 
floor, he tried to call up the words he had used, 
and the manner he had put on. It was the 
habit of this noble boy to deal honestly with 
himself. Hence, on calling to mind the scene 
in the glen, he saw that his uncle had probably 
hit on the real cause of Richard's anger, and of 
the power he had exercised over the boys. 

" That must be it. Uncle," said he ; "I was 
a little peremptory, because I felt that I was 
inght. But they ought not to have made a 
little sternness on my part a cause of quarrel." 

'' Very true, but such is human nature. You 
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can lead it much further bj gentleness and per% . 
suasion than you can drive it by commands. I 
have known many rising Tnen to . lose their 
influence by bec^iming haughty in their maji 
ners cwhen they risb into .notice! Anii^oys are 
only men in miniature, you know." 
*- Guy thanked his uncle foMhis valuable hint^, 
and said he wogld try and not .injure his influ- 
enoaby wearing a haughty manner again. He 
ilben asked for advice as to the best way of 
bringing Kichard back .to a state ^ of friendly 
feeling. 

"He treated me- shamefully ttiis'uu>rning>" 
said' he. "I feel indignant "when I think 

'ofit.'^. ' * ' . ' •,. ^ 

" Zet not the *8un go down upon your wrath^^ 
said Uiicle Morris, sfowly and emphiatically. 

-• .Gfuy looked into his.uncle'^ face, tRyipg to 
read* all he meant by quo"ting this aacred pre-. 

-'cept.' The^ 4|(ippi^g' his'eyes. again, ^e 'thoti^tv 
a moment or two in silence. At length he 
spoke, and said — .. . , 

" l)a, you r^e^ly thifit,' Uncle, I ought to see . 
RJdiard to-night, and apologize to him\f ' / ' 

"*.'"■,. * -Hg,tized"^by Gobble : 
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" Let npt the sun go down upon your wratb. 
Isn't that very pktjfi language, Guy ?" 

"Yes: and if Eichard would >,ask me to for- 
give hhn for his harsh speeches to-day, I^ do it/ 
in a moment." ' " ^ 

" But your haughty manner, yesterday -gave 
him the^^^offenfie.. Apologize to him for that^ 
and for your bitter words tliis morniag, . and 
maybe he will do his duty. Eichafd has shown 
high qualities oMate. I know he loves you. I 

' believe he is at this moment both ashamed of 
his conduct, and* miserable on account of it. 
•Would it not be a glorious victory over your 
own pride to go to Kim before he comes to*you, • 
or before the breach between you grows wider 
— perhaps too wide'/iever to be healed ?" 

Again Guy sat silently gazing on the floor. 
Ab' he thought over the whole siAJeCt, a fierce 
struggle took place betVeen prid^ and^ duty. 
At last his h4bifc of yielding to the claims^ of 
duty trirnnphi^d.* He looked up, with eyes 

•swimming- in teirs, into his uifele^ face,*;and 
said firmly: — t . *> *. • . 

■ "I'll go; and see. him. Uncle." 
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"I knew you would. You're a noble boy. 
God bless you, my dear Guy !" replied TTncle 
Morris, placing his hand upon the lad's head, 
and breathing a whispered prayer to heaven in 
his behalf. 

With Guy, to resolve was to do. The more 
unpleasant the task, the more quickly he set 
about k. Hence, he started directly to seek an 
interview with his oflfended friend. 

He had scarcely reached the four-comers, 
when, hearing footsteps approaching, he looked 
up, and saw Eichard coming towards him. 
Without a moment's hesitation he stepped for- 
ward, held out his hand, and exclaimed, with 
deep feeling — 

"O Eichard!" 

".O Guy I how sorry I am I called you names 
thi^ morning!" replied Eichard, grasping his 
friend's offered hand. 

The ice was thus very easily broken. Guy 
offered his apology. Eichard confessed that 
Guy's " air of command" had vexed him and 
all the other boys.- But he was now "very 
sorry ;" had been " miserable as a wounded crow 
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ever since yesterday ;" would " never be such a • 
fool as to quarrel with Guy for nothing again ;" 
and would "make it all right with the other 
fellows. right off." In short, mutual explana- 
tions and apologies were ample, and the broken 
link in their friendship soundly mended. To 
seal the matter, Richard, after gaining his 
mother's consent, went to tea with Guy tat Glen 
Morris Cottage. 

"How much better it is to apply the balm 
of explanation to wounded friendship quickly, 
than to leave the wound to fester and to mor- 
tify," observed TTncle Morris, after the two boys 
had told him all their feelings in detail. "If 
you had slept over your late quarrel another 
night, you would have hugged your misery, and 
possibly never have become friends again." 

Kate, who, by proposing the " to go a-May- 
ing" expedition, had been the innocent occasion 
of this boyish quarrel, was greatly pleased to 
hear it was healed. 

" I have felt bad," said she to TTncle Morris, 
at the close of that delightful evening, " to see 
that almost the first attempt I ever made to pro- 
Digitized by CjOOQIC 
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mote the happiness of others should turn out so 
badly. I was discouraged, and began to think 
I would never do the thing any more. But 
now I feel better, and will try all I can to be 
good myself, ancj to do all in my power to 
make others good and happy too." 

Of course, Uncle Morris smiled on Kate, ap- 
proved her good intentions, and sent her to rest 
with pithy words of wisdom to reflect upon. I 
am sorry I can't give you the proverb in which 
it was expressed. 

Kate had now fairly entered the path of right 
action, and had really become quite a different 
creature from her former self. She spent no 
sulky days alone in her chamber now. She did 
not keep herself aloof from the family circle as 
she once did. She did not snub the charming 
little Jessie, but wondered she had not found 
out before what a " sweet little fairy" she was. 
She no longer avoided or disliked Uncle Morris, 
but looked up to him with love, reverence, and 
confidence. Nor was she any longer the listless, 
aimless, slothful Kate of former times. 

"What! practising so early?" exclaimed 
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TTncle Morris, one fine morning, when, on walk- 
ing to the glen before breakfast, he found Kate 
busy with her bow and arrows. 

" Yes, Uncle. I find it very pleasant to spend 
fifteen minutes here in the quiet morning-hour." 

" It is, my dear, very pleasant, doubtless ; and 
1 guess your lady archers will confess that it is 
profitable tooj when they make trial of skill 
with you by and by. As the proverb says — 
The moming-hov/r has gold in its mouth^'* 

" Well, you see. Uncle, I am a great bungler 
at archery, so I practise here early and alone, 
that I may not be too much laughed at for my 
awkwardness." 

" All right, my dear, only don't be over-sen- 
sitive about the laughter of others. Do right, 
respect yourself, and all whose good opitiion is 
worth having will respect you. I wish you 
great success in your archery. Good-morning I" 

" Good-morning !" rejoined Kate, leaning 
thoughtfully on her bow, as her uncle left the 
glen. 

'' He thinks I am still a little vain," thought 
she,* sighing. " Heigho ! I fear he is right. Oh 
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dear! how one's old feelings do cling to her. 
Well, I'll try not to care too much about the 
fun the girls make of me — but there's the horn 
sounding for breakfast ! I must go in." 

You may be sure that, although Kate was 
both happier and better than formerly, she did 
not find it easy^ at all times, to shake off the in- 
fluence of her old habits and feelings. These 
would often spring up, as from some place of 
ambush in her heart, and cause her no little 
trouble and strife to bfeat them back to their 
lurking-places. 

One morning she entered her aunt's room, 
and said — 

"Aunt!" 

"What is it, my dear?" 

" I find that I want a new dress." 

" Do you I What do you want ?" 

" Well, my light summer-silks are too short 
for me. And then they are spotted and torn — 
worn out, in fact. I want at least one new thin 
sUk, for I really have nothing to wear, now the 
warm weather is coming on." 

"Haven't you any mitsUn^y my dear?" 
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" Muslins! Yes, I have two or three muslins 
that will do to wear round the house mornings. 
I want something to wear out-doors, Aunt." 

"'Why not wear the muslins, if they are in 
good order ?" 

"Wear muslins in the street^ Aunt! The 
idea ! Why I never heard of such a thing in 
Kew York. AH my young friends wore silks 
when they went out, and in the afternoons and 
evenings at home." 

" Kate," said Mrs. Carlton, " you are not now 
in New York, remember, nor living among 
people who call themselves fashionable, but in 
a plain country village. All the young Jadies 
here wear lawns and muslins out of doors. 
They are more comfprtable than silks in warm 
weather, and to my taste, much more becoming 
to young ladies. Indeed, I have seen them 
worn in New York by ladies of the very highest 
respectability. If, therefore, you have two or 
three good muslins, I think your TTncle Morris, 
to whom you have to look for your clothing, 
will not buy you a summer-silk. He would 
consider it a wicked waste of money to do so.'' 

13 
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Kate's old feelings of vanity and anger began 
to revive, like sparks fanned by a passing breeze, 
as she listened to her aunt's remarks. Her 
heart swelled, her eyes flashed, her limbs trem- 
bled slightly, and she was on the point of giving 
way to a grand burst of passion. But a voice 
within her whispered somewhat as follows — 

" Beware, Kate, how you yield to these wrong 
feelings ! Tour aunt is right. Besides, passion 
won't help you. Remember the affair of tKe 
bonnet! Remember, too, your purpose to do 
right, and only right. O Kate, beware !" 

Happily for Kate, she gave heed to these 
whispered warnings, and by a strong effort of 
will kept down her rising temper, and after 
some moments said — 

" Ahem, ahem I I'll go and see how my mus- 
lins look." 

With this excuse Kate left the room, and 
hurrying to her chamber, sat down, wept a 
little, thought the question all over, thanked 
her invisible Friend for aiding her in resisting 
her bad feelings, begged further support, with 
wisdom to guide her, and then took down her 
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despised muslins. The result was, she made up 
her mind the muslins would do, — Aunt Carlton 
was right, — and she would think no more about 
a new summer-silk dress. 

Mrs. Carlton related this little affair to her 
brother, and begged him to speak to Kate about 
it. He did so, giving her some very sound 
ideas on the subject of dress, among which was 
a proverb, which Kate liked so much that she 
often repeated it, when tempted by her old van- 
ity to desire fine or rich clothing. The proverb 
ran thus — 

" In my own city my name, in a strange diy 
my CLOTHES, procure me respectP 

"Ah, ah, that respect must be a very. cheap 
and flimsy article which one buys with her 
dothea^^ said. Alice, a few days later, when Kate 
quoted this proverb. " It wouldn't keep long 
either, because, you see, one's character will 
soon appear through the costliest clothing, and 
if that isn't worth respecting, what was gained 
by fine dress will be worse than lost. The 
giver will take it back, and give us his con- 
tempt in exchange.^' ^ 
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"How old you talk, Alice! I declare, you 
ai*e quite a philosopher. But let us settle the 
question of that archery costume. I've thought 
it all over, and propose green silk Zouave jack- 
ets, and riding-hats with a single black feather. 
Wouldn't we girls look romantic in such a cos- 
tume?" 

The reader will remember that Alice and 
Eate had once before discussed this question 
without agreeing upon it. Kate, it seems, with 
all her better feelings, could not get rid of her 
fancy for a romantic costume for the lady arch- 
ers. Alice was as fixed as ever against it. 

*' Fiddlestrings !" she responded, laughing. 
"What do we care about looking romantic ! 
What we want to get out of our archery is 
health, strength, and innocent enjoyment, not 
romance." 

"But, Alice— " 

" But, Kate ! Let us think for others. You 
have a silk Zouave; several of our girls have 
not. Nelly Briggs and the Oamerons could not 
get silk Zouaves without burdening their folks. 
To propose it would spo^ all their fan. For their 
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sakes, then, let us be content to dress as usual, 
and each in her own fashion. Isn't that right, 
and therefore the heat course, my dear Katie ?" 

" I suppose it is," sighed Kate, as she saw her 
vision of romantic costumes for the Archery- 
Club fade into mist. 

It was by such lessons as these that Kate 
came at length to understand another of her 
uncle's proverbs, which said — 

''It is pride^ and not natv/re^ that cra/oea 
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Raspberries and other Sweet Fruits. 

"What shall we do this afternoon?" said 
Carrie to Jessie, one holiday afternoon some 
weeks after the incidents just related had oc- 
curred. 

" I tell yon what I would like to do," replied 
Jessie. 

"What?" 

" I would like to go way back of the glen, al- 
most to the edge of pa's land." • 

"What for?" 

"Guess." 

"For a walk?" 

" No. Guess again." 

"I can't. Tell me." 

" To piok berries. Guy told me that the rasp- 
berries are almost as thick as leaves down there, 
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and that they are the biggest he ever saw. Will 
you go?" 

"I'd like to, first-rate. But what shall we 
do for a pail ?" 

" Oh, I'll manage that. You wait here one 
minute ; I'll g»t one." 

" Very well, I'll wait ; only don't be long." 

Jessie made no reply to this request, but ran 
into the house with the speed of a gazelle, ob- 
tained a four-quart pail, and hurried back to her 
friend. 

" That's what I call real quick work," said 
Carrie, as Jessie came panting to her side ; " but 
what did you bring such a iig pail for ?" 

" Because 1 want to get a whole lot of berries. 
Come, let us be off." 

" You know," resumed Jessie, as she and Jier 
friend walked off together — "you know poor 
Mrs. Clifton, don't you?" 

"What, Madge Clifton's mother?" 

"Yes. Well, she has been very sick, and 
poor Madge has had to be nurse, housekeeper, 
cook, and every thing. I thought it would be 
nice to take her some fresh, ripe raspberries. 
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She would relish them so much, and they 
would be such a treat to poor, little Madge, 
too. That's one reason why I brought this big 
pail." 

" That's very good of you. Indeed, it's just 
like you, Jessie, to be doing kind deeds. If it 
hadn't been for you, Madge and her mother 
wouldn't have been where they are now, I guess. 
But they don't need a four-quart pail full of 
berries." 

" Of course not. But we can eat a big lot at 
our house ; and your folks can eat another big 
lot at your house, can't they ?" said Jessie, laugh- 
ing merrily. 

Carrie agreed to these statements, and, with 
pleasant words and ringing laughter, the two 
girls trudged across the farm to the spot of 
which Guy had told his sister. 

"Oh, how thick they hang!" criec^ Carrie, 
clapping her hands. " What splendid berries ! 
How sweet they are !" 

With such exclamations they went to work 
picking. For a few minutes they picked brisk- 
ly, and covered the bottom of the pail with ber- 
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ries. Then they slackened a little, and Carrie, 
leaning upon a fence-rail, said^ — 

" Whew I how hot it is ! I declare, Fm tired 
already. I don't think we shall ever fill that 
big pail." 

''Ever is a long day," replied Jessie, still pick- 
ing away with nimble fingers. " I think we can 
fill it, if we try. I belong to the Try company, 
you know. Our motto is, ' Never give up !' " 

" Yes, I know. I belong to that company, 
too ; but I do wish the pail was only about half 
as large." 

" Why, Cjirrie ! you surprise me. I thought 
you never wanted to give up any thing you set 
out to do, unless you found out it was wrong. 
You know I used to be famous for beginning 
things which I never finished ; but now I make 
it a point to go through with every thing I com- 
mence. I mean to pick this pail full of berries, 
if I stay here till dusk." 

" You are right, Jessie, and I'm wrong. I did 
feel a little lazy just then, but now I'm going to 
pick in real earnest." 

The busy fingers of these two earnest girls 
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80011 made the abundant berries rise to the top 
of the pail. When their task was done, they 
sat down upon the grass a few moments to rest. 

" Ha, ha, ha, Mr. Big-pail ! we've filled you 
at last," said Jessie, with her sweet, ringing 
laugh. "I can't tell you how good I always 
feel when I've Jmiahed a thing. You know I 
used to finish nothing, hardly. But since I 
came here. Uncle Morris has taught me to con- 
quer that old habit, and now I never feel at rest 
until a thing is fairly done. That little dwarf. 
Impulse, he used to talk so much about, never 
comes to me now, without bringing.my new and 
dear friend Perseverance with him." 

Jessie was right. She had fairly beaten her 
old enemy, or rather, I ought to say, she had 
made him into a friend. She had as many im- 
pulses as ever, but they were bridled now, and 
she had formed the habit of finishing one task 
before beginning another. Jessie was a sweet 
girl when she came to Glen Morris, but she had 
greatly improved in every respect under her 
good old uncle's instruction and discipline. 

The berries were taken to the house by our 
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tired, but happy girls, divided into three equal 
parts, and an agreement made to carry the 
widow her share the ne^t morning before 
school. 

" Why so early this morning, Jessie, dear ?" 
inquired Kate, as her cousin stood tying on her 
flat in the hall, shortly after breakfast, next 
morning. 

" Oh, I've got to call on Madge Clifton before 
school," replied Jessie. " I'm going to take her 
some of the i^pberries Carrije and I picked 
yesterday." 

"Wait a moment, dear, I'll go with you," 
rejoined Kate, running up-stairs to get her bon- 
net and cape. 

Jessie got her pail of berries, and waited with 
pleasure for Kate, to whom she was now quite 
strongly attached. Only a month or two be- 
fore she was deemed " too young" by her then 
haughty cousin to be her companion. But 
since the great change had passed over Kate's 
spirit, she had seen such simple beauty, such 
Spring-like freshness in Jessie's character, that 
she was both charmed and profited by it. She 
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often wondered why she had not loved the 
" dear child earlier." 

" Let me carry your pail, Jessie," said Kate, 
as they left the house togetfiier. 

Jessie gave her cousin the pail, wondering 
that she took it. She knew that once Kate 
would have been angry had any one asked her 
to carry a pail through the street. She did not 
know that Kate's purpose in asking for it to-day 
was to mortify her old vanity, which protested 
against the " idea of such a youag lady as I am 
being seen with a tin-pail in my hand !" 

" The tin-pail is going on a work of mercy," 
replied Kate's better nature, " and I'll carry it. 
I will not allow myself to yield to a feeling of 
shame about doing a right thing any more." 

Uncle Morris met them as they passed by the 
lawn gate. His eye twinkled with meaning 
when he saw the tin-pail in Kate's hand. But 
his expressive smile and cordial "good-morn- 
ing," rewarded her for her act of self-denial, 
which, strangely as it may appear to some, she 
felt to be productive of that noblest species of 
pleasure — the consciousness of doing right 
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Carrie joined the two cousins as they passed 
Mr. Sherwood's cottage. Shortly afterf they 
came to a lane leading to Mrs. Clifton's house. 
Then Kate gave up the pail, and went on to the 
"Young Ladies' Institute," which was now in 
its Summer term. ^ 

"Good-morning, Miss Carlton," said Cora 
Cameron, kissing Kate, as she entered the 
grounds of the Institute. 

" How are you, dear Kate ?" inquired Nelly 
Briggs, to whom Kate had become quite at- 
tached, notwithstanding the fact that her father 
was a barber. 

" Ah, Kate, my dear, how glad I am to see 
you here so early," said Bella Butler, passing an 
arm round Kate's waist. 

To these cordial salutations, Kate replied with 
equal l^armth and affection. Formerly, she 
sailed into the building with the air of a 
duchess, without deigning to notice the poorer 
scholars at all, and only vouchsafing a stiff nod 
to the daughters of wealthy^parents. Then she 
was hated, laughed at, or scorned. Now, with 
very few exceptions, the scholars loved and re- 
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spected her. Her huiqility had borne fruit 
whick was both pleasant to the eye and sweet 
to the taste. Kate now thoroughly understood 
that hefore honor, is hv/mUity. 

While the girls were quietly passing into their 
Institute, there was a great stir among the boys 
at their academy, which stood a little further 
up the street. Harry Randall was seated on 
a bench beneath a tree, with his shoe and stock- 
ing off, and the right leg of his pants rolled up 
nearly to the knee. He had been bitten by a 
dog, and was showing the marks of the animal's 
teeth to some twenty^ boys who crowded round 
him. 

" Whose dog was it, Harry ?" inquired one of 
them. 

" Old Roger Rundown's," said the boy, rub- 
bing the wound, as if to allay its smarting. 

"What, that savage little cur that bit me 
last week ?" asked Donald Cameron. 

" It's a black dog, with shaggy hair," replied 
Harry. 

"I know the crittur," said Adolphus; "he flies 
at me every time I go past old Rundown's door.'^ 
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" I know him. He's as savage as a meat-axe. 
He bit my little brother last Winter," said 
Norman. 

" He is a very sly dog," said Walter. " He 
comes up behind a fellow, and bites him before 
he can say Jack Eobinson." 

" I know him," added Guy. " He is a very 
cross dog. I hope Harry will tell the teacher, 
and get him to ask Mr. Eundown to keep his 
dog tied up." 

"TeU the man in the moon!" cried Adol- 
phus. " I wouldn't do any such thing. I go 
for killing the shaggy beast." 

" That's the talk !" " I go for that." " Yes, 
let's kill him," and similar responses fell from a 
dozen tongues at once. 

Ding ding^ ding ding^ ding ding ding^ went the 
school-bell at that moment. The boys started 
for the school-room door, when Adolphus said — 

" Let all who are in favor of killing old Eun- 
down's dog meet me in the pine woods yonder, 
half an hour before school this afternoon." 

"I will," said Norman; "and I," "and I," 
added at least a dozen more. 
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"Don't do it!" urged Guy. 

But the boys had no further time to talk; 
they hurried into school, and were soon busy at 
their studies. 

As Gruy, Hugh, Walter, and Eichard walked 
home together at noon, they talked over the 
project of killing the dog. Guy and Eichard 
thought that the better way to be rid of the 
dog was, for all the boy»who had been bitten 
or set upon by the dog to complain to their 
teacher, and ask him to see Mr. Eundown, and 
beg him to keep his ill-tempered dog tied up. 
" K that measure should fail," said Guy, " we 
will get our parents to interfere. If we can 
prove the dog to be a dangerous animal, the law 
will compel the man to muzzle, tie him up, or 
kill him. But I don't think we boys ought to 
take the law into our hands." 

" That's my mind about it, exactly. Though 
I should like the fun of killing the creature," 
said Eichard, whose natural love of fun inclined 
him to enter into a measure that promised 
" sport," as he called it. But his sense of right, 
which now generally ruled him, affirmed that 
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Guy was right, and he made up his mind to 
prefer duty to fun. 

" I go in for killing the beast," said Hugh. 
" I'd as lief kill an ugly dog as I would a rat." 

" So would I," added Walter, " if, like a rat, 
he belonged to no one. But this dog belongs 
to poor old Rundown, and though I think it 
ought to be killed, yet, as there is a right and a 
wrong way of doing a thing, I go with Guy and 
Dick for getting rid of this dog in the right 
way." 

With these views the four boys went to their 
homes. After dinner Hugh slipped out, and 
going to Walter's house hailed him. When he 
came out he began — 

" Going to the pine woods to see about kill- 
ing of that dog, eh, Walt ?" 

" No, ^r," was Walter's decided reply. 

" Humph ! That's a crusty answer,. Walt. 
What ails you?" 

" Nothing, Hugh, only I'm not going to do a 
right thing in a wrong way, as I told you be- 
fore dinner. I used to go in for a good iime 
right or wrong. But I've done with that. It 
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don't pay, as I found out when I was in New 
York. By the way, Hugh, do you remember 
Julius, and his friends Lem Bruce and John 
Eaton?" 

"I guess I do." 

" You know they wanted me to go with them 
and join a band of singers ?" 

" Yes, I remember, they wanted you to run 
away." 

"That's so. Well, I've heard from them 
through Uncle Stanton, this noon. He writes 
that Julius died of yellow fever in New Orleans, 
that Bruce was in prison for passing counterfeit 
money, and that Eaton fell from a steamboat 
when drunk, and was drowned." 

" Is it possible ! Such a jolly set ! I'm 
sorry." 

"So am I, Hugh. But don't you see that 
they got nothing but the wages that every 
fellow gets, in some shape, who sets out to 
enjoy himself right or wrong? They didn't 
care for the right one straw, and so they went 
wrong, and a pretty end they've come to. Now 
I want to come out a good, useful, and happy 
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man, like Uncle -Morris, or your father, or my 
own father, by-and-by , so I go in for the right 
thing, and the right thing only?'* 

" But won't you help kill that ugly old dog ? 
Tou don't mean to say it's wrong to kill a cross 
dog, do you ?" 

"No, riot if I owned him, or he had no 
owner. I'll join you in a complaint to the 
teacher, or in any other right way of getting 
him killed." 

" Walt, you are getting to be as straightlaced 
and as over-particular as our Guy. I'm for 
killing the dog anyhow. Good-by." 

"Thank you for that compliment, comparing 
me to your Guy," said Walter. 

But Hugh did not hear what he said, for he 
was in great haste to join Adolphus in the pine 
woods. Walter followed him with his eyes un- 
til he was out of sight, then seating himself in 
the piazza-chair he said — 

" Am I really growing like Guy ? I wish I 
was, for after all that the boys say about him, 
and the envy they sometimes feel, and all that I 
have done to spite him sometimes, he is the best 
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boy in Diincanville. I stick to the right only 
sometimes, but Guy is always right. I wish I 
was. I think I gain some. I wish I gained 
faster. May He who pardons wrong and loves 
right forgive me my past errors, and keep me 
in the narrow path for evermore !" 

Should Walter go on in this spirit, don't you 
think there is reason to hope that he will grow 
up into a noble manhood ? 
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Olb RtTNDOWK's Dog. 

Uhdee the big pine, wMeh stood lite some 
tall giant in a small grore of pygmy pines, 
Hugh found a group of some do^en boys lis- 
tening to a plan for catciing and killing old 
Roger's dogj which Adolphus was setting fortli. 
Seeing Hngh come up the epeaker paused| and 
looking at Hngh, said — 

'' Glad to see yon, Hngli; Where's Walt r 

"He isn't coming. He thinks it isn^t right 
for ija to kill the dog," 

" That's Guy Carlton's work, I siippose. He 
is a regidar old granny. He would make old 
ladies of ns all, if we'd let him. Theresa Dick 
Duncan J too — he hasn't got half the spunk in 
him he used to have before Guy got him under 
his thumb--'' 

/^There, just stop that talk against Guy, Mis- 
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ter Dolph," said Harry Eandall, interrupting 
Adolphus. " He is a good fellow — the best in 
Duncan ville, by all odds. We didn't come here 
to talk about him^ but about that ugly dog. 
Let us hear your plan for killing the crittur you 
began to tell us about, just now." 

"Pretty sharp, ain't you. Master Harry? 
Guess you ate pickles for dinner," replied 
Adolphus, in a tone of vexation at being inter- 
rupted. 

"The plan! the plan!" shouted sev^al boys 
at once. 

"Well, my. plan is to coax the cur to follow 
us to these woods, by throwing him bits of meat, 
and then stoning him to death." 

"That's a cruel way, Dolph," said Harry. 
" I want to see the crittur killed, as much as 
any of you; but I don't want to be cruel 
to it." 

" Let MS poison him, then," said Donald Cam- 
eron. 

" Where shall we get the poison ?" asked one 
of the boys. 

" Buy it of the apothecary," replied Donald. 
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" Buy it, eh ? Wouldn't that be green ? The 
apothecary would tell who bought the poison, 
and so we'd get found out," rejoined the boy. 

"You are right, Charlie," said Hugh. "I 
propose that we hang him." 

" Agreed !" responded Adolphus. " If you 
will put the rope round the cur's neck, I'll pull 
him up to the branch of a tree." 

Hugh laughed, and a boy said, " Hugh's plan 
is like catching birds by putting salt on their 
tails." 

" Or like the receipt for cooking a hare before 
you've caught him," said another. 

" Or like the proposal of the rats to put a bell 
round the neck of the cat," suggested Donald, 
amid a roar of laughter. 

When the laughing ceased, Norman Butler 
said : " I'll tell you the easiest way to get the 
cur killed. I know a fellow who calls him- 
self a tax — taxi — taxidermer, or some such jaw- 
breaking name — " 

"Taxidermist?" suggested Hugh. 

"Yes, that's it," said Norman, "a taxider- 
mist; he — " 
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" What on earth is a taayidermist f " asked one 
of the boys, interrupting Norman. 

" He is a man who fixes up the skins of birds 
and beasts and stufiB them, so as to preserve 
them. He stuffed that owl we have in my 
father's sitting-room," replied Norman. 

" Well, what of him ?" inquired several voices. 

" I saw him this noon, and told him about 
old Koger's dog. He said he'd kill the cur for 
us, if we would give him twenty-five cents, and 
promise to say nothing about it." 

" Good ! I'll give five cents towards-it," said 
Hugh. . •. 

" I'll give three," said Harry. 

" Pass your cap round. Nor. Let's see if we 
can get the quarter," paid Adolphus. 

Norman handed round his cap. The boys 
put in their pennies; the quarter was raised, 
and Norman deputed to bargain with tjie taxi- 
dermist to kill the dog. 

Tliis was far better tlm,n if \hej had tried to 
.do the deeck themselves. But was itHghtf 
Was not Guy's plan of complaining to their 
"teacher and to their parents the really right 
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course? The cur, doubtless, deserved to be 
killed ; but had those boys any right to do with 
their own hand, or through a hired agent, what 
could have been done in a lawful way by the 
aid of their teacher and parents ? I think they 
had not. Boys should learn not only to do 
right, but also to do right things in a right 
way. They never should do evil that good 
may come. 

The next morning when the boys passed old 
Roger's gate the cur was not there, and they 
were neither barked' at nor bitten. How their 
eyes twinMed as they threw knowing glances at 
the old farmer's cottage! How they laughed 
and chuckled when 4;hey ja^et in .the academ'y- 
.;,yard.l ^ Old snapper's dead 1" said one. 

" Guesff there'll be no more shins bitten now," 
observed another. 

" Wonder if old Rundown saw his dog this 
morning," observed a third. 
,." Hurrah fortfee taxidermist!" shouted a 
fourth. '; -^ *-• ' * 

" Hush !" said Norman, placing his hand 
over the mouth of the- last speaker, and wink- 
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iug knowingly with one eye. "What is the 
taxidermist to us ?" 

The cry, " It's nine o'clock ! Bell rings !" put 

an end to these and other congratulations, in 

which the boys expressed their gladness at the 

^death of the snarling cur which had so long 

annoyed many of them on their way to school. 

About ten o'clock a rap at the academy-door 
announced a visitor. It was opened, and in 
walked old Eoger Rundown, looking very 
angry. Turning towards the teacher's desk, he 
said — , 

" Mr. Schoolmaster !" 

"Well, Sir," repHed the teacher ; " what is it?" 

" It's a good deal. My dog is missing, and I 
suspicion your boys here have either stole him 
or killed him." 

A general "He, he, he! Haw, haw, haw I" 
from the boys, greeted this not over elegant 
statement. 

" Silence I" said the teacher, in a voice which 
every boy felt must be obeyed. Then turning 
to the old man, he added, in a very kind, but 
still very positive manner — 
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" Mr. Eundown, I know nothing about your 
dog. If, as you suspect, any of my boys have 
either stolen or killed it, which I hope they 
have not, they must have done it out of school- 
hours, when I had no control over them, nor 
any responsibility for their conduct. My advice 
to you is, that you find out the culprit, if there 
be one, and carry your complaint to his father, 
who is the proper person to punish him for 
wrong acts done out of school-hours." 

" Humph ! That's very pretty talk. In my 
young days masters punished their boys for 
doing wrong anywhere." 

"I do not, Sir. My power to punish ends 
when my pupils leave this building and its 
grounds. Good-morning, Sir ! Boys, resume 
your studies !" ^ 

Old Roger went away grumbling at this 
very decided, but sensible treatment of his case. 
The teacher looked a little more grave than 
usual, after th^old man left, and took occasion, 
towards the close of school, to say — 

"Boys, I hope you are not guilty of the 
offence charged upon you by Mr. Rundown 
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It is true, as I told him, that for your conduct 
out of school you are not accountable to me, 
but to your parents and to God. But it would 
grieve me very much to learn that any of you 
had killed or stolen a dog, or that any other 
idle and improper act was justly charged upon 
you. Eemember, you hurt the reputation of 
your school, as well as yourselves, whenever 
you do a mean, wicked, or disgraceful deed. 
But I will not readily believe evil of any of 
you. Until you are prpven guilty, I- shall 
belieVe yoi^ innocent of this offence. You are 
dismissed!" * • ' 

" Didn't I feel mean^ though !" said Harry to 
the * conspirators against the dog that noon, 
"when teacher -was t^iJling how he. believed 
in us." 

"PooL! I 4idn't, a bit. *Guess if old Run- 
-dowu's cur had bitten our tea^jher's shins as 
often as he has ours, he wouldn't.have preached 
us that sermon," said Adolphusi ^ 

Tlie boys certainly had been sorely tried hy 
that ugly cfur; yet^ having got rid of him in a 
wrong manner, none of them felt satisfied about 
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it. Even Adolphns, bad he told his real feel- 
ings, would have had to say — 

" We have not done exactly right." 

The taxidermibt, as he called himself, was 
something of a wag. He was one of those idle 
men who fish, hunt, and do as little real work 
as suffices to keep them from starvation. Hav- 
ing killed the dog, he took off its skin, for the 
purpose of stuffing it, "because," as he said, 
" it is such an uncommonly ugly crittur." But 
happening to step out before beginning his 
preparations fo^ pifeserving the skin, he saw a 
note from old Rundown on the village pump, 
offering one dollar for the recovery of his lost 
dog. 

" He shall have his cur for nothing," said he, 
chuckling over an idea which the note awakened 
in his idle brain. 

Home he went, and without any further 
preparation, stuffed the skin, and fastened it 
upon a thin board, by the feet, in the attitude 
which it had been wont to assume when bark- 
ing at the boys. 

When evening came, he carried the stuffed 
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cur to old Rundown's door-yard, intending to 
nail the board on which it stood to the top of 
the rickety roof which covered the well. But 
seeing a light in the old man's bedroom, he 
changed his mind, and bore it to the yard of 
the academy. There he nailed it fast to the 
top of a bar, from which a swing was sus- 
pended. 

Great was the stir, and loud the huzzas of the 
boys the next morning, when they saw the 
stuffed dog on its lofty pedestal. Very soon 
they began to stone it ; and before nine o'clock, 
very little was left of it but a shapeless heap of 
skin. 

Guy, Walter, and Richard, were witnesses of 
this sport, though they did not join in it. 
When it was over, they called the boys to- 
gether. Said Guy — 

" Boys, this dog matter ought to be settled — " 

" Didn't know there was any thing to settle," 
said Adolphus, interrupting him. 

" Don't bother him !" cried several of the 
boys. 

"No, don't interrupt me," resumed Guy. " I 
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have a proposal to make which involves the 
honor of the school. This dog was the property 
of old Eundown. He valued it, as 1 learn, at 
one dollar and a half. Some of our number 
had to do with its death — " 

"How do you know that?" growled Adol- 
phus. 

" No matter about that, Dolph. You know 
it's 80. Now, in killing — " 

" I say we didn't kiU it," said Adolphus. 

" Well, in getting some one to kill it, some of 
our number did the poor old man a wrong. 
We destroyed his property, besides vexing him 
sorely. Now, I propose that, like boys of hon- 
or, we send him the value of the dog and a 
little over. What say you ?" 

" I say we should be a set of spooneys if we 
did it," growled Adolphus. 
* "It does look like a queer way of doing 
things, I confess," said Norman. 

" Guess my money won't be spent for that 
object," observed Donald. 

" Nor mine," said several other voices. 

" I go for doing it," said Walter ; " and be- 
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cause I wish to sustain the honor of the school, 
I will give a quarter towards it." 

" So will I," said Kichard. " I used to go in 
for fan without regard to right. Now I go for 
right first, and fun afterwards." 

Thus urged by these three boys of principle, 
the rest finally agreed. The. sum of two dollars 
was raised and sent to poor old Roger, with an 
apology for the fate of his dog, and begging 
him, if he bought another, to procure one as 
good-natured as the old one was cross. 

" Humph !" grunted the old man, after read- 
ing the note. " Them boys ain't such a bad set 
after all. The old dog was a rough customer — 
ugh!" 

Thus did the influence of these three noble 
boys save the reputation of the school, lead to 
an act of simple justice, and heal the wounded 
feelings of an irritable old man, who had found 
life to be little else than a long, painful struggle 
with himself and his troubles. Did they not 
also prove that their own efforts to attain to 
right and noble character had not been in vain ? 
Would Dick Duncan have taken this manly part 
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in the affair when we first made his acquaint- 
ance ? Would Walter ? No, no. Dick would 
have led the mischief, and Walter would have 
followed him. Now they fetood up as cham- 
pions for the noble, the truthful, and the right. 
Thought, purpose, prayer, faith, and effort had 
done wonders for them. My dear boy or girl 
reader, they will do as much for you, if you will 

but call them to your aid. 
15 
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Winners and Losers. • 

Busy people always complain that time flies 

very swiftly. But when they are both happy 

and busy, its flight seems still more swift. 

Hence you will not be surprised to hear Kate 

" say to Guy, one day in September — 

" Really, Guy, this has been the shortest sum- 
mer I ever knew." 

" I'm glad to hear you say so, Cousin Kate," 
replied Guy. 

"Why so, Coz?" 

"Because it must also have been the hap- 
piesty 

"Does that follow?" 

"I think so. Uncle Morris often says that 
time seems long to the miserable, the impatient, 
and the lazy. I suppose, therefore, that it seems 
short to the busy and the happy. It has seemed 
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short to yon, and therefore you must have 
been busy and happy. Is not that good logic, 
Kate?" 

" It may be," said Kate, sighing as she spoke, 
" but I never studied logic, so I can't tell. Yet, 
logic or not,. I do think this has been the hap- 
piest summer of my life, and^ I am glad I ever 
came to Glen Morris." 

"Not more glad than we are to have you 
here," said Jessie, who sat near Kate. " We all 
love you very dearly now.^^ 

The little word now, which Jessie's love of 
truth compelled her to put into her remark, re- 
minded Kate of her past disagreeable conduct. 
She sighed once more, and then, as a thought 
of the great change which had come over her 
spirit and life rose in her mind, a gush of grati- 
tude burst from her heart, tears filled her eyes, 
and she said — 

" And I, dear Jessie, love you all as dearly as 
you love me. I wonder, though, that I did not 
make you all hate me, 1 was so ugly to you all, 
at first." 

"Let bygones be bygones, my dear," said 
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Uncle Morris, as he came out on to the piazza, 
Bmiling as usual, and holding several long bows 
in his hand. " I'm come to talk to you about 
your great archery meeting." 

" What ! like we had last year, Uncle ?" in- 
quired Jessie. 

"Yes." 

" Oh, I'm so glad ! When is it to be. Uncle?" 

" "That's the question I want to settle, Jessie. 
What say you, Guy, have you consulted the 
boys' about it?" 

"Yes, Sir; we think next week will be the 
best time, because the Fall terms at the ' Boys' 
Academy' and the 'Young Ladies' Institute' 
both commence the third Monday in this month, 
which is the week after next." 

" Suppose, then, you appoint the archery 
meeting on Thursday of next week." 

"That will do nicely. Sir," said Guy. 

"Here are the prizes," said Uncle Morris, 
handing Guy the three bows, which he had 
been holding in his hand. "This fine lance- 
wood bow, which cost five dollars, is to be ghot 
for by both young ladies and gentlemen. This 
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bow, which is ^orth three dollars and a half, is 
to be shot for by the young ladies alone ; and 
this one, of the same value, by the boys alone." 
" What beautiful bows I" said Kate. 
" Worft it be nice !" exclaimed Jessie. 
"You are very good. Uncle Morris," said 
Guy. " We boys and girls can never repay you 
for your many kindnesses to us." 

" I am more than repaid, my dear boy," re- 
plied the good old man, " by the love and good 
conduct of the Club. Since it was formed, 
Eichard Duncan and. Walter Sherwood have 
become new boys. Kate, I am sure, is much 
happiftr; and I think all the lads and misses 
have* been ben^ted by it. So, you a^e^^I have 
. my r^ard in my han4, Gtty.*^ Ition't think I 
^. could; have bought ihOre gnjoyment with my 
money in any other way." - - - 

; With j;he86. noble words Un^e* Morris with- 
'. drewi , ^d;soon as he >as*mit of hearing, Kate, 
; who* had kept her eyes oli him, Ijjushed'^^way a ' 
teaj* qf two, aiid said— ' . * ': . 
• '^^ I sincerely "Relieve Uncle Morris is- the best 
man in the world."- r ' 
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" I know he is," replied Jessie, in a tone that 
defied contradiction. 

"What, better \h^n father T^ inquired Guy. 
with a knowing smile. 

Jessie blushed, puckered her lips, and rejoin- 
ed, " Oh, I didn't mean better than pa, Guy. 
You know what I mean." 

"You mean, I suppose, that you have the 
best pa and the best xmcle in the world." 

" That's it ! That's it, exactly !" cried Jessie ; 
" and I have some other best things, too." 

" Have you ? What are they, pray ?" 

"The best cousin and the best brother in 
the world," said Jessie, sealing her opinion by 
giving a warm kiss, first to Kate and then to ' 
Guy. 

The ringing of the dinner-bell now called the 
affectionate trio in to dinner. 

The Archery Club had kept up very diligent 
practice all the summer. Two meetings a week 
prior to the vacation, and'four since it began, . 
had been held. Both lads and misses had be- 
come quite enamored with the noble and an- 
cient pastime. Their health had been improved 
• 
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by it, the young ladies having been especially 
benefited by so nriuch active but moderate ex- 
ercise out of doors. As to its eflfect on their 
manners, Uncle Morris — and he was no mean 
judge — affirmed that "the boys were never so 
gentle, and the girls never so full of self-respect 
and real maidenly dignity, as since the forma- 
tion of the Club." 

As soon as the day for the grand trial of skill 
at archery was announced, it became the topic 
of cojiversation in every house which contained 
an archer. With his usual regard for the 
happiness of others, Uncle Morris invited the 
parents, brothers, and sisters of every member 
of the Club to be present, and to partake of the 
picnic,* \^ith which the pleasures of the afternoon 
were to be closed. 

" This has been the longest week of the sum- 
''mer," said Carrie Sherwood, as she joined Jes- 
sie, on the day of trial. " I really thought the 
time would never come." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! That's because you wer6 in a 
hurry, Carrie. My Uncle Morris says that Old 
Time is a horse that won't bear the whip, and 
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that the more we whip him the slower he goes. 
But the week hasn't seemed long to me." 

"Hasn't it? Why, didn't you want it to go 
quick, too?" 

" I've been so busy helping ma get ready for 
the picnic, I've hardly had time to think. But 
the day has come, and we are going^ to have ^ 
such a merry time I Oh, I'm so glad I" 

Jessie showed her gladness by clapping her ' 
hands, and capering round the ffoor with the 
a^lity of a squirrel, for a moment* or, twa ^ 
Then growing calm again, she said — 

" Come, Carrie, let us go dpwn to the::glen. 4 
I want to show you how nice our tables Jook." 

Away ran the two little friends, han<tjft-ljand, i 
down to thB glen. Neither the visitors' 55'r the^ 
archers had yet arrived, though every thing was 
ready for their reception! Jessie led her friend^' 
to the bower, which wa? guarded by the .coach-lj*^ 
man and tjie hired man. ' It was .very beautiftil 
^w. The vines covered its sides and t(Jji com- * 
pletUy. "^Splendid clim'bin|f rose-trees arJtorricd ^ 
its entrances at each end. The tabte ^as loaded-* 
with rfioice fruits,. doughnuts, cakes, pies^^cold .i 
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meats, and bouquets of flowers. Festoons of 
evergreens were suspended from the roof. All 
that liberality and taste, joined with good com- 
mon sense, could do, had been done. 

"There!" cried Jessie, after she and Carrie 
had stood looking at the scene a few moments ; 
"isn't that nice?" 

" It's perfectly splendid !" said Carrie. 

" Here come the archers ! See !" cried Jessie, 
pointing up the lane which was between the 
glen and Glen Morris Cottage. 

Yes, the boy -archers were coming, each with 
a single black feather in his cap, a bow in his 
band, and three ^arrows in his belt. Several of 
the lady-archers, with their friends, were close 
behind. Most of them wore Zouave jackets and 
straw flats, with the rims rolled back, — turban 
hats they call them now, I believe, — and a single 
black feather in front. Innocent laughter arfrf 
merry chit-chat betokened the joyous'spirit they 
brought with them. , -. ' . 

The glen was aoon-'alive with archers and in- 
vited guests. Some strolled round the Imtts^ 
others .etat beneath the trees.- S^me of the older 
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folk stood holding earnest discourse about " the 
weather," " the times," " the markets," and " the 
church." All looked happy. 

" Well, well," said Uncle Morris to his sister, 
as they came to the opening of the glen, and 
glanced over the delightful scene, " this is 
pleasant. How I do love to look on the hap- 
piness of others !" 

" And to help make them happy," added Mrs. 
Carlton, casting a look of admiration on the old 
man's face, which was all aglow with the beau- 
tiful expression of benevolent feeling. 

" Yes — ^yes — and to help make them happy," 
said the old gentleman, •slowlj^. "That is my 
only business on earth now, sister. And a 
blessed, godlike business it is— but here is Guy. 
Well, Robin Hood (Guy's archery name, you 
recollect), are your archers apd archet'esses all 
here?" 

"They are all here. Uncle, and .ready to begin 
the sport of the hour." 

" Are the invited guests all present, too?" 

" I believe they are, Uncle. And the hour 
for beginning has almost arrived." 
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"True, my son, true," said Uncle Morris, 
looking at his watch. '' PunotuaUty is the soul 
of husi^iess. It lacks only one minute of the 
time appointed^ Sound your horn !" 

Guy blew a loud, long blast on his bugle. 
The archers started to their place of assembly, 
and the vi8itor.s seated themselves on the chairs 
and benches previously arranged for their ac- 
commodation. 

"As you are all candidates for honors to- 
day," said Uncle Morris, addressing the archers, 
" I cannot expect you to select a Queen of the 
Field, as you did last year. If you have no 
objection, I will preside — " 

"Three cheers for our President, Uncle 
Morris !" said Norman Butler, interrupting the 
old gentleman. 

" Hurrah I hurrah ! hurrah !" shouted the 
boys, waving their caps, while the girls waved 
their, handkerchiefs, and swelled the shout. 

"Thank you, my children, for your good- 
will. Will you now draw lots for your turns to 
shoot?" 

" I move that we do, Sir," said Richard. 
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" Very well. Here are as many numbers as 
there are archers. Put them in your cap, Guy, 
shake them up, and let every one draw for his 
or her turn in shooting for the first priz^, 
which, as you all know, is this beautiful lance- 
wood bow." 

Each archer drew a number, and the trial 
began. The boys were to stand one hundred 
and fifty feet from the target, the girls one* hun- 
dred feet. Each archer was to discharge three 
arrows. Whoever shot nearest the centre of 
the target was to be counted the winner of the 
prize. 

Adblphus had drawn the first numbei:. He 
fired, but only one ^of his arrows touched -the. 
target, and thftt so-neaxT the otlter edg^; that 
Eicljard laughed, and said-=- ';; 

" "^Tou may hang up your fiddle, Dolph. 
Some of the girls will do better than that." 
^ " I don't care," growled AdplphusJ a 4ittle 
. vexed at what h'ei.'called Bisill-luclj; Had he ■ 
called his poor sb^t Jbe r.esult-of hifl^ oi^n pre- 
vious inattention to practice, he--tvaul4*^£ave' 
been nearer the irifth. 

, •? ^ * , 
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Carrie shot next; and although her arrows 
all missed the target, she was roundly cheered, 
and pronounced a splendid archeress for a little 
girl. 

The shooting went on with vanous degrees of 
skill. Richard put one arrow close to the edge 
of the gold in the centre, and many voices were 
heard to say — " Even Guy can't beat that." 

When Kate's turn came she took her st^nd 
with a modest air, and shot so well that when 
her third arrow struck plump into the middle 
of the white, or third, ring of the target, every 
one was surprised. 

" That's the best shot yet, except Richard's," 
said Uncle Morris. "I told you the morning 
hour had gold in its mouth. Do you remember, 
Kate?" 

Kate bowed, and, blushing at her uncle's 
praise, stepped back among the girls, by whom 
she was very highly complimented for her skill. 

" Alice has done better than KatCj" said Guy, 
after Miss Sherwood had sent one of her arrows 
into the bluej or second, circle of the target. 

"I'm glad,". replied Kate, kissing her friend. 
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" I would rather be beaten by you, Alice, than 
by any other young lady in the village." 

" Thank you, dear," rejoined Alice ; " and I 
would rather excel any other young lady than 
you." 

" Norman takes the first prize," said Uncle 
Morris, when all had shot. " He has put two 
arrows into the gold. Guy only put in one, and 
that outside of Norman's." 

He then handed the beautiful lancewood bow 
to Norman, and said : " I give you this, my dear 
boy, as a reward for your skill in archery. You 
have hit the mark well, to-day. May you be as 
successful in hitting that higher mark which 
should be the aim of every boy's life — 1 mean 
the attainment of a manly, pure, and noble char- 
acter on earth, and an imperishable crown in 
heaven." 

Amidst much cheering, Norman retired with 
his prize. Among the foremost to congratulate 
him was Guy, who seized his hand, shook it 
warmly, and said — 

" Nor, I'm glad you've won the bow I" 

"Come, boys! Come, young- ladies, let us 
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proceed to the contest for the second prize," 
said Uncle Morris, and holding up a lady's bow, 
he added — " This beautiful bow is to be given 
to the best archer among the ladies. Draw lots 
for turns, young ladies !" 

Again the trial of skill began, with the girls 
only. Most of them shot wide of the target. 
Kate did well, but again Alice did better, and 
won the prize. 

Uncle Morris gave her the bow with one of 
his best smiles, saying — 

" Take this little tribute to superior skill with 
the bow, my dear ; and when the Judge of all 
mankind shall award crowns to the victors in 
the contest for victory over evil, may you re- 
ceive one radiant with the brightness of many 
stars !" 

Alice took the bow, and retired with a 
thoughtful smile upon -her lips. Kate met her 
with open arms, kissed her, and said, in tones 
which placed her sincerity above question — 

" I am as glad you won the prize as if I had 
gained it myself!" 

Guy's bugle sounded for the final trial of skill 
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by the boys only. In this contest, Guy asserted 
his old superiority with the bow and carried off 
the prize. 

Then came the pic-nic with its merry laugh- 
ter, its lively chat, and its harmless pleasantry. 
The face of Uncle Morris fairly shone with joy, 
and every one present partook, in a measure, of 
his spirit. 

After the good things with which the table 
in the bower was loaded had disappeared, the 
company spread over the glen in little groups. 
In one of these knots was Bella Butler, the 
Cameron sisters, and two or three of their most 
intimate companions. 

" Well, girls," said Cora ; " how did you like 
the archery contest ?" 

" Very much indeed, only I wish I had won 
a prize," replied Nelly Briggs. 

" I'm glad Kate Carlton didn't win the girl's 
prize," said Cora. 

"What for?" asked her sister. 

"Because I don't like her," rejoined Cora, 
somewhat spitefully. 

" Why don't you like her ?" inquired Bella. 
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^'Because she is as proud as proud can be. 
Didn't you notice her air to-day ? She walked 
like a queen." 

" You are too hard on "Kate, Cora," said 
Bella. "She was proud once, I admit, but 
lately she has been as modest and friendly as 
any girl in Duncanville." 

"That's true," added Nelly Briggs ; " and as 
to that air Cora complains of it's natural. She 
can't help it* I wish I could move with some- 
thing of her dignity." 

" Dignity, pooh ! I wouldn't give a sprig of 
geranium for such dignity as hers," replied 
Cora, more angrily than before. 

"Come, Cora, you must not be unjust to 

Kate. Give her all the credit she deserves. I 

disliked her as much as any one a few months 

ago, as you all know. But something altered 

her for the better early in the summer. I don't 

know what it was. I think she became a true 

Christian. Since then she has been one of the 

sweetest and most obliging girls in our set. 

Don't you think so, Nelly?" 

" Tes, I know she has. When she first came 
16 
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here she wouldn't speak to me. She used to 
sail past me with such a sneer and toss of the 
head that I really hated her. But this summer 
she has been so kind, so gentle, and so loving, 
that I have learned to love her like a sister. I 
wish I was half as good as I think she is now." 

" So do I," remarked Cora's sister. 

" And so do I," said another. 

" And I wish so, too," added a third. 

" There, Cora, you must give in, now,'^ said 
Bella. "We are all against you. We all like 
Kate but you." 

" I don't care. I don't like her, and I don't 
think I ever shall. I like Alice, but I can't love 
Kate Carlton—" 

" What's .that you say. Miss Cora ?" inquired 
Richard Duncan, stepping up to the group of 
girls with Adolphus, Harry, and Norman. 

Cora blushed as she replied, " I was saying I 
can't love Kate Carlton." 

"That's treason against the Archery Club," 
said Richard, laughing. "Kate is one of us, 
and one of our rules is, that we should all speak 
kindly of one another." 
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" I shall speak as I feel," retorted Cora, with 
a toss of her head, which was any thing but 
pretty. 

" I wish you didn't feel as you do, then, 
about Kate," said Eichard, " for we all like her 
now first-rate. Don't we, boys ?" 

" I do," replied Adolphus. " She is a grand- 
looking girl. She is a regular-built lady." 

" So say I," observed Norman. " Kate was 
ugly once, but she is good as any of the girls 
now, always excepting, of course, my sister 
BeUa." 

"Go away with you, Master Tease," said 
Bella, playfully pushing her brother aside. 

" If Cora don't wish us to think that she is 
envious of Kate, she must stop talking against 
her," said Harry Bandall. 

" You impudent boy I" said Cora. She would 
have- said more, but for Norman, who, touching 
her arm, whispered — 

"Hush! Cora." 

Cora turned round, and saw Alice and Kate 
coming up to her party. 

" Pray, tell us what you have so interesting 
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to talk about here," said Alice. "We were 
growing dull down yonder, and have come to 
you to get waked up." 

" "Well, we have just got talked out," replied 
Bella, laughing. " Won't you please give us a 
new topic ?" 

" A new topic, eh ? That's asking an impos- 
sibility, unless you take us to the realm of the 
sun ; for didn't Solomon say, years agone, that 
there is nothing new under the sun ?" 

A general laugh followed, and the knot broke 
up into smaller groups, and scattered about the 
glen. 

Did not this conversation show that Kate's 
improved spirit had won golden opinions from 
her young friends ? Her humility had secured 
to her the sweet fruits of love and respect from 
all but envious Cora. 

The afternoon fled swiftly away. When the 
sun went down and the party broke up, Kate 
expressed the general feeling in her parting re- 
mark to her friend — 

" This," said she, " has been the happiest day 
of my life." 
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And yet, Kate had won no prize for archery. 
Would* that day have brought her so much hap- 
piness, think you, if she had carried into it the 
spirit which ruled her when you first made her 
acquaintance ? No, no. Then her vanity would 
have made her odious to others and wretched in 
herself ; her pride would have been galled by 
her failure to win a prize, and her selfish nature 
would have envied Alice, instead of rejoicing 
over her success. May I not, therefore, class 
her with the winners^ rather than the losers, on 
that occasion? They had won hows; she had 
won that greatest of prizes — a conquest over her- 
self. ' 

Yes, Kate had won in the highest of all 
conflicts; so had Guy and Jessie, "Walter, 
Carrie, Alice, and Eichard. Hugh, Adolphus, 
Norman, Donald, and the rest, had failed to 
win that costly prize. What they did after- 
wards I may not now tell you, for here my cur- 
tain drops, and, for the present, we must bid 
adieu to our Duncanville acquaintances, saying 
— " Sweet friends, good-night, good-night !" 
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CONCLUDING NOTE. 

The Glen Morris Stories are ended, and I bid my young read- 
ers farewell, trusting that their brief mental sojourn at Duncan- 
ville has been the means of teaching them some lessons of life 
which will help them to become as noble and self-denying in their 
youth as our favorite Guy ; and, in their matnrer years (if they 
should live to be old), as loving and as lovable as Unde Morris. 
May they also be as successful in their struggles with their 
faults as Alice, Richard, Walter, Jessie, and Kate. With these 
wishes, I bid you farewell, my children, hoping to meet you 
again, however, m the pages of some other books I am planning 
for your amusement and profit. Till then, my children, farewell 1 

farewell I 

Fbanois Fobbssteb. 
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THE 

GLEN MOREIS STORIES: 

Br FRANCIS FORRESTER, Esq. 



Each volume is complete in itself, and beautifully illustrated 
with fine Eugravings from original designs. 

Bound in fine muslin^ with giU backs , price 60 ds. per volume. 



' These spirited and delightful Stories hsMre been received with 
great favor by the Press. 

**Tbe fomi of instruction used in this series is significant of snccess. 
Compared with almost any other set of story-books for children— and their 
name is legion— these are entitled to a decided preference, b«ah from their 
plain common sense and the pure morality they inculcate. Buy them for 
your boys and girls, and leave them in their reach— you need not n^k for 
their reading; that will come of course— and your boys and girls will be 
the better for it." — Ladies' Repository. 

*'Tbe story is pleasantly written, and the moral is instracUve.''''— ^. Y 
Chmnxercial A dvertiser. 

^'The Olkn Mobbis Stobiks seem belter fitted to imbue sound moral 
and religious principles than almost any other extant" — IT. Y. Churchman,. 

** We know Esquire Forrester very well. He is one who labors dav and 
night fur the good of the children of the land, and we confmeud his books 
heartily." — Christian Advocate and Journal. 

"TilK Glkn Mobrw Stobiks.— All our young readers who have ever 
perused 'My Uncle Toby's Library,' *Guy Carlton,' etc., will need no in- 
ducements to again make the acquaintance of the author of these delightful 
little works." — Boston Advertiser. 

"The easy familiarity of the style, and the interest in the narrative, and 
the quaint instruction interspersed, fasten the attention of the young 
readers, and make them wiSb the book was twice as long." — Zioii's Herald. 

*' There is no child who will not be delighted by these volumes, and many 
would be profited."— J m. Baptist. 

**The fourth number in the series of inimitable books for youth, known 
as Glkn Mobbis Stobiks, and written bv Francis Forrester, £sq. (Bev. Dr. 
Wise), is now published. In the whole range of juvenile literature, we 
know of no equal to tk^ series."— ^or. Ch. Aavocate. 

** Among the excellent books prepared for juvenile readers, this series ts 

one of the best,"— Wori'ent^ Sj>!/. 
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Interesting Juvenile Books, 

PUBLISHED BY 

HOTVE & FSRRT, 

No. 76 Bo-wery, New York. 



THE LU LU LIBRARY: 

Twelve beautifiil books for small children, comprising— 

PICTUBE ATiPHABfT, SIHPLE STOBIEI^, 

PICTUBE MULTIPLIEB, THE JOUBNEY AlID VISIT» 

KEW STOSIES FOB GIBLS, BOAT BITILDEBS, Ac, 

NEW STOBIES FOB BOYS, OBANDFATHEB'S ST0BIE8, 

STOBIES FOB GHUDBEN, CHILD'S OEM, 

LITTLE STOBY-BOOK, YOUNG DBEAMEB, 

Neatly done up in Bluminated Taper Covers^ each 10 cents. 

or per set , f 0.75 

Same Twelve Books as above, half bound, cloth backs, each 

12 cents, or per set 1.00 

Same Twelve Books as above, scarlet cloth, gilt backs, each 

18 cents, or per set 1.75 

THE COLMAN SERIES. 

New Books, neatly bound in scarlet doth and gilt backs, with 
Illustrations — ^viz. : 

NEW AND TBTJE STOBIES Price 26 Oenta. 

HOLIDAY STOBIES 25 •* 

STOBIES OF AFFECTION 26 « 

PEABL STO BY BOO K 26 - 

THE PET BTJTTEBFLIES 26 « 

THE lAJilSMAN 26 <• 

The whole neatly put up in boxes $1.60 

The above series of SIX BOOKS are all short, moral, and in- 
teresting Stories, with many Engravings. 
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THE ALDEN SERIES. 



BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
I. 

OHOIGE 8T0BIES FOR THE Y0T7HG 87>< 

By Joseph Aldin, D.B. # 

II. 

BXJFSBT CABELL, ABB OTHER TALES.... 9t}i 

By Joseph Aldbn, D.D. 

III. 
THE OLB BEYOLUTIOirARY SOLDIER 8TM 

By Joseph Aldbn, D.D. 

IV. 
DAYS or BOYHOOD Wi< 

FOURTEEN INTERESTING STORIES. 

V. 
LTCTLE CLARA;* OR, SELT-OONTROL, fto. 87^ 

By Mb8. Anna Baohb. 

VI. . 

LITTLE DORA; OR, THE EOTTR SEASONS 87)^ 

By a Lady of Chableston. 

vn. 

PEBBLES FROX THE SEA-SHORE, OR LIZZIE'S FIRST 
OLEANIHOS 3TX 

By ▲ Fathbb, 

VIII. 
T HE GO OD BOYS ABD OIRL'S PICTURE OALLERY» 
WITH ENTERTADflBG STORIES . 8TK 

By Mobton. 
May be had separately, or in neat boxes. 
The above series of EIGHT BOOKS contwn numeronB lUna- 
trations, are printed on very fine paper, uniformly bound in neaft 
■oarlet doth, gilt side and back, and are recommended as a choice 
Bttle 

lilBBABY OF BOOKS. 
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THE GLEN MORRIS STORIES, 

A SiRiBs OF Books dksiqned to sow the seed or pure, kobu^^ 

MANLT OHABAOTEB IN THE HINDS OF OUB GREAT NATION'* 
childhood; not in frost, unreadable PRB0BPT8, 
BUT IN A SERIES OF OHARAOTERS WHIOH HOVE BE- 
FORE THE IMAGINATION AS LIVING BEINGS 
DO BEFORE THE SENSES. 

BT FRANCIS FORRESTER, ESQ. 

Author of " Mr Umolk Tobt'b Library," Ac. 

BeantiftiUy ninftrated. 

Baob yolame will coutain about 256 page^ beantifally bound in ftna 
muslin, with gilt ba<^ price 60 ots. ; and will be independent of itseU^ but 
there will still be an Identity of character throughout the Series. 



QrXJY OARLTON— A Boy who belonged to the " Try Company." 
DIOK DUNOAN — A Boy who loved mischiefl 

JESSIE OARLTON-^A Girl who fought with a troublesome little 

wizard, and conquered him. 
WALTER SHERWOOD—An easy, good-natured Boy. 

KATE OARLTON— The story of a vain Girl 



KOTIOES or THE PS ESS, 

** Among the excellent books prepared for Jurenile readers, this series is 
one of the best ^ — Woroetter Spy. 

**The form of instruction used in this series is significant of success.**— 
LcuUm* Bepository. 

** They are written in Francis Forrester^s best style, and will be read witli 
interest bv many thousands of young readers. Older persons will some- 
times steal a chance to read theuL They are spirited, and fall of good in- 
struction.** — Ziofi*« Herald. 

" The Glen Morris Stories seem better fitted to imbue into the characters 
and dispositions of the yoanger sons and daughters in our land, sound moral 
and religious principles, than almost any other at present extant**— J^ Y. 
Churchman. 

** Forrester blends amusement with instruction, while a high moral tone 
pervades bis works.**— i)arr« {Mass.) OoBetU. 
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